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Keligious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


The Waldenses. 


tap this people, prior to the ref- 
ormation, an order of ecclesiastical 
officers, who were mute presbyters, 
or lay-elders? ‘This is the subject 
of the following investigation. 

That a secluded christian people 
had inbabited either the valleys of 
ihe Alps, or the forests of Germany, 
from the days of the Apostles, with- 
out connexion either with the Roman 
er Greek Church, has been often as- 
serted but never shown. ‘The peo- 
ple of Piedmont, and those of Bohe- 
mia, have with justice claimed an 
existence respectively, prior to the 
iimeof Waldo. His followers flying 
from persecution in the South of 
france, have often found sanctuary 
with both; and all of them have been 
persecuted under papal bulls made 
against the Waldenses. But whilst 
a Similarity of doctrines obtained 
among them, they lived under differ- 
ent civil, and ecclesiastical govern- 
ments; their creeds, articles, confes- 
sions, and discipline, though in sub- 
stance allied, were not identically 
the same. ‘To escape the confusion, 
which exists in the histories of the 
Waldenses, this name must be used 
only for the followers of Waldo, 
amalgamated as they are with the 
orthodox of Albi, and the considera- 
tion of them postponed to the succes- 
sive accounts of the Piedmontese and 
Sohemians. 


The Piedmontese. 
Piedmont, named from the vallies 
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of the Alps, a pede montium, was sub- 
ject to the Lombards, from the year 
568, until 774, when Charlemagne 
destroyed the monarchy, It consti- 
tuted a part of the German empire 
from that period until its dismember- 
ment in 888. From thence till 919, 
all Italy was in confusion. In 936, 
Otho conquered Italy, and the vallies 
of the Alps remained under German 
princes till 1137, when they became 
the property of the house of Savoy; 
who were Counts till 1416, Dukes 
till 1713, and afterwards, by the ac- 
quisition of Sicily, Kings till 1796. 
In these vallies the gospel was 
planted at an early period; and being 
a frontier of Italy, their religious gov- 
ernment was that of the peninsula. 
But remote from the vortex of cor- 
ruption, they tardily received inno- 
vations. They were still a constitu- 
ent part of the Latin church in the 
year 817, and subject to the religious 
government of that age, which was 
episcopal. Claude in 815, had been 
premoted to be archbishop of Turin, 
the principal city of Piedmont, by 
Lewis the meek, the son of Charle- 
magne and emperor of the West. 
But whilst Claude submitted to the 
ecclesiatic supremacy, he denied the 
orthodoxy of the Pope. In the coun- 
cil of Frankfort 794, he had been ac- 
tive against image-worship, and had 
seconded the emperor’s wishes to 
bring over pope Adrian the first, 
from the errors of the second Nicene 
council of 786. When in 823, this 
excellent man was accused of innovas 
tion, because he erdered the images 
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to be cast out of his churches, he de- 
clared, “that he taught no new sect, 
but kept himself tothe pure faith.” 
The truth was supported during his 
life, in Piedmont, against the corrup- 
tions of the Latin and Greek church- 
es. He lived and died the Archbish- 
op of Turin, in full connexion with 
the catholic church. Nor did the 
Piedmontese depart from the com- 
munion of that church, “so long as 
she did not attempt to force them 
to embrace her errors.” The Pied- 
montese churches were episcopal be- 
fore and during the life of Claude. 
His followers were persecuted by his 
successors in office, but not immedi- 
ately ; for Claude lived nearly to the 
dismemberment of the German em- 
pire, after which, the political confu- 
sions of Italy presented some defence 
against persecution, tll the conquest 
by Otho. As this period was long 
before Dominic and his inquisition, it 
is not probable that the principles and 
doctrines of Claude produced a sepa- 
ration before the middle of the tenth 
century. Sir Samuel Morland, who 
was sent by Cromwell to the Duke 
of Savoy, in 1658, to mitigate his 
persecution of the Piedmontese re- 
formers, has observed, that Claude 
left the lamp of his doctrine to his 
disciples, and they to their succes- 
sive generations in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The precise era of 
their separation from the Catholic 
church, we have not found; but no 
persecution appears to have been sus- 
tained by them under the German 
princes to whom they were subject, 
till 1137. If indeed that oldest doc- 
ument, which is furnished by Perrin, 
and by Morland, purporting to be 
a confession of their faith-in fourteen 
articles, and which they place at 
1120, were so old, that would prove 
a separation, before they came under 
the house of Savoy. But though in 
1146, they were persecuted, and 
some of them fled into Bohemia, there 
is neither proof nor probability shown, 
that those articles were four centu- 
ries before the reformation. The 
twelfth was made against the doctrine 
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of transubstantiation, which we should 
not expect before the councH of Lat. 
eran in 1215,or at the earliest,in 1160, 
The ninth, expressly against the er- 
ror of Purgatory, which would seem 
to have been unnecessary, before the 
council of Florence in 1438. When 
these articles were made, they, no 
doubt, had still their bishops and 
priests, as there is nota word in them 
concerning church government. The 
followers of Claude must have retain- 
ed episcopal ordination. The monk 
Rainerus names Belazinanza of Ve- 
rona, and John De Luggio, as emi- 
nent bisltops of the Waldenses about 
12503; and is quoted by Perrin, as 
having written of the Piedmontese, 
in his account of heretics, that, ‘ they 
‘had a greater bishop, and two follow- 
‘ers, whom he called the elder son, 
‘and the younger, and a deacon; that he 
‘laid his hands upon others, with 
‘ sovereign authority, and sent them, 
‘where he would, like a_ pope.’ 
This, Perrin denominates an ¢ impos- 
ture.’ But the monk relates things o: 
his own day, and his means of know- 
ing the truth were better than those 
of Perrin. 

The latter was averse to Episco- 
pacy, wished to represent the Pied- 
montese and the reformers in France, 
as the same sect; and has actually 
concealed the Episcopate of Stephen. 
the last bishop of the Austrian Wal- 
denses. What Perrin has gleanec 
in Opposition to Rainerus, rather 
supports him. He says from More’ 
and Masson, of Provence, who were 
divided trom the Piedmontese only 
by the mountains, and were more 
nearly allied to them than those of 
Dauphine; ‘*The money that is 
given us by the people is carrie¢ 
to the aforesaid general council, and 
is delivered in the presence of all, it 
is then received by the ancients, and 
part thereof is given to those that are 
travellers, or way-faring men, ac¢ 
cording to their necessities, and part 
thereof unto the poor.” These An- 
cients were clerical men and the 
seniors, or bishops, who ordained 
their preachers, like Stephen the last 
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of the Austrian Waldensian bishops, 
from whom the Unitas tratrum now 
hold their succession. The name 
bishop was generally substituted by 
some other word, as senior, superin- 
tendant, or perhaps guide, and lead- 
er; but was understood by Rainerus. 
The Way-faring men, who received 
4n annual support from the people, 
through the hands of these bishops, 
were the travelling preachers whom 
‘hey sent “ where they thought good,” 
to different and distant places in the 
countries of Europe, who were perse- 
cuted every where under the name 
of Vallenses and afterwards as Wal- 
denses. What the form of the ecclesi- 
astical government of the Piedmont- 
ese came to be is uncertain. Their 
preachers were called barbes and 
pastors. ‘Their guzdes or leaders, if 
ihey were not the same with the an- 
cients or bishops, were laymen of 
prudence, to direct the people, who 
jived under a catholic and persecu- 
ting civil government, whose fury 
they were often obliged to shun by 
fleecing to the mountains. 

The assertion, that, ‘‘ the office of 
ruling elders as retained in their 
churches is recognized in a number 
of places in Perrin,” we cannot find 
supported, and believe to be tound- 
ed in mistake. One place has been 
pointed out tn his works, ch. 4, page 
49, to show that there was a Synod, 
in which ministers and elders con- 
vened, ‘long before the time of Lu- 
ther.”’ But it proves to have been at- 
ter the deaths of Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Bucer, Zuinglius, Peter Mar- 
tyrand Cranmer. We do not won- 
der, that such mistakes should have 
been made, in reading the confused 
story of John Paul Perrin. He never 
lived either under the civil, or ecclesi- 
astical government of Piedmont ; he 
was a follower of Peter Waldo; lived 
at Lyons, and dated his works in 
1618. He is a loose writer, without 
any talent for discrimination, and 
his credibility has lately been, and 
perhaps deservedly, impeached by 
the Rev. William Jones. 

Morland mentions a manuscript 
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dated in 1587, seventeen years 
alter the Synod last spoken of, 
which speaks of annual councils, 
and of one, at which there were one 
hundred and forty barbes; but no el- 


.ders are said to have been present. 


We have found no Synods among 
them before the Reformation.— 
On the 12th September 1532, after 
the Augsburg confession had been 
made, and the protest signed, and 
after the people of the vallies knew, 
that the Waldenses of Dauphine and 
Provence, had sent their pastors 
George Morel and Peter Masson in- 
to Germany, to confer with Gcolam- 
padius and Bucer, they held a gen- 
eral meeting at Angrogne, to hear 
the letters of those reformers, and 
then entered into articles accordant 
with the doctrines of the Reformation. 


But even there we find no mention of 


ruling elders or lay-presbyters. The 
intermediate unscriptural order did 
come in at the reformation, but we 
have found no trace of it before it. 
The resort to the history of the Pied- 
montese to prove lay-presbyters, ap- 
pears therefore, to be entirely una- 
vailiug. 


The Valdenses of Bohemia and Mo- 


Travia. 


In the ninth century, the ambition 
of the rival Pontiffs of Rome and 
Constantinople, occasioned efforts to 
be made by both the Western and 
Eastern churches, to plant the Gospel 
under their respective standards on 
the banks of the Danube. ‘The sis- 
ter of the king of the Bulgarians be- 
came, whilst a captive at Constanti- 
nople, a Christian. He sent thither 
for Missionaries and obtained Cyril 
and Methodius. Pastors also, after- 
wards went from Rome into Bulga- 
ria. The attempt of the Roman see 
in the tenth century to render the 
Bohemians subject to their ecclesias- 
tical government, produced resist- 
ance and persecution; but their rit- 
ual was at length received upon the 
express condition, that it should be 
in the Sclavonian language. In this 
century,evangelical impressions were 
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made on the Hungarians, Dalmatians, 
Polanders, Danes and others. The 
Duke of Bohemia, Bolislaus, was a 
christian of the Latin church; his 
daughter, the wife of the Duke of Po- 
land, persuaded her husband about 
965, to become a Christian. But 
idolatry prevailed near the south- 
ern shores of the Baltic. In Pom- 
erania, christianity was not tolera- 
ted, till the arms of Otho had pre- 
vailed in 1126. The people of Bo- 
hemia were averse to the Romish 
rites, preferring those of the eastern 
church, but in the twelfth century 
their zeal began to succumb to per- 
secution. In 1146, some of the 
Vallenses, fleeing from Roman per- 
secution in Piedmont, sought refuge 
among them. That. Peter Waldo 
died in Bohemia in 1179, is not sup- 
ported. The Bohemian christians, 
whilst with the Greek church, can 
with neither reason nor propriety, 
be supposed to have had lay-presby- 
ters, for none such are found in that 
church; and so far as the influence 
of the Latin church prevailed with 
them, it could have had no tendency 
to produce an office, equally foreign 
to its principles and unknown in its 
government. During the reigns of 
the native kings of Bohemia, which 
terminated in 1305, and until the 
the reign of the Emperor Charles the 
fourth, which began in 1346, the 
corruptions of the western churches 
had been generally adopted in Bo- 
hemia. The great number of ortho- 
dox professors, said to have been in 
Bohemia in the fourteenth century, 
must be a misrepresentation. The 
Catholic errors were afterwards re- 
sisted by the pious confessors, Conrad 
Stickner, John Militsh, and Matthew 
Janowsky all of whom died near the 
end of the fourteenth century, and by 
John Huss. The latter adopted the 
doctrines of Wickliff, was burned in 
1415, and is accounted the founder 
of the society of Unitas fratrum; but 
the name and compact of union ob- 
tained not, till after the middle of the 
fifteenth century. These have been 
called also Waldenses, from their 
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union with those of Austria. These 
being Episcopal, there was still nei- 
ther place for, nor the existence of 
lay-presbyters.* In 1432, the coun- 
cil of Basil satisfied the Calixtins, 
who contended only for the cup, and 
terminated the war which followed 
the death of Huss; but his other fol- 
lowers, the Taborites, were not recon- 
ciled. In 1458, popery gained the 
ascendency, by the establishment of 
the Austrian line over Bohemia and 
Hungary; and the termination of 
the Greek Empire by the Turks in 
1453, prevented further efforts to re- 
turn to the Greek church. Being 
cut off from ordination both from the 
Roman and Greek Churches; in 
1467, the Brethrea obtained episco- 
pal ordination, for certain men cho- 
sen to be seniors, superintendents, or 
bishops, from Stephen, who was the 
last bishop of the Austrian Walden- 
ses, (Vallenses) and was burned at 
Vienna in 1468. 

This excellent, evangelical, and 
persecuted people, had more re- 
spect for sound doctrines, than scru- 
pulous correctness in the matter ot 
church government. Their prejudi- 
ces have always been for episcopal 
government, even whilst groaning 
under the oppressions of Diocesan 
episcopacy. From the commence- 
ment of their new episcopate, which 
was about fifty years before the re- 
formation, they had eight kinds of ofhi- 
cers ; elders, almoners, inspectors ot 
buildings, ministers acoluths (ca ndid- 
ates for the ministry, who read homi- 
lies, ) deacons,who preach, presbyters, 
or priests,w ho administer ordinances, 
and bishops, whom they denominate 


* «Postea idem, scilicet Fratres Bohenn. 
seu Unitas fratrum cum reliquis quibus- 
dam Waldensium, in confiniis$ Moravie 
et Austrie agentibus, conjungendi, uni- 
tate inter eos ac confoederatione inita. Un- 
de commune Bohemis Fratribus Walden- 
siumnomen,’’&c. “Patet veneratas eas ec- 
clesias suos episcopos, vel Super-atten- 
dentes, primos cum ordinis tum potes- 
tatis prerogotivé ; scalam_ ministert 
suis gradibus distinxisse,?’ &c.  Frede- 
rici Spanhemii Hist. Christ, Secul. XV; 
Lemma VII. 
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seniors.* The confession of faith, 
which this people first presented to 
Ladislaus in 1508 and presented am- 
plified to Ferdinand in 1535, and 
which received a preface from the pen 
of Luther, does mention ‘‘elders,”’ but 
expressly as ordainers of ministers, 
who were therefore the Seniors, be- 
fore mentioned. Their elders who 
were inferior to the almoners and 
inspectors, were laymen, not pres- 
hyters. If their deacons were 
_preachers, their presbyters, who 
were of a superior order, could not 
have been laymen; if also, both 
were inferior to their senzors, being 
erdained by them, these were their 
bishops. It is very strange that a 
proof of the imaginary order of lay- 
presbyters should be attempted to 
be brought from a church, which held 
and still holds, not only the presby- 
ters, but the deacons of the apostolic 
times to have been, by the nature of 
their offices, preachers of the word. 


The Waldenses in France. 


The south of France was the 
country of the Waldenses, properly 
<o called. A few of the persecuted 
iollowers of Claude, the Vaudois, 
Vallenses, or Piedmontese had fled 
over to Provence, and enjoyed 
peace. Among these, Joseph 
preached with success; and in 
Languedoc, in the 12th century. 
The Josephists were prior to Waldo. 
Peter Bruis taught in the same strain, 
in the Jatter place, in 1130 and was 


“Perrin, p. 64, says; “at the time 
when the doctrine of John Huss was re- 
eelyed and entertained there, the minis- 
‘ers, elders, and protestants of Bohemiasay” 
wc. And ia p.66,speaking ofthe martyrdom 
of the Austrian Waldeusian bishop Ste- 
phen, hecallshiman elderlyman.” In p. 19, 
he says, Aldegonde relates, that; ‘ there 
Was 'a certain man called Bartholomew, 
born at Carcassone (in France) who found- 
ed and governed the Churches in Bulgaria 
Croatia, Dalmatia, and Hungary, and 
ordained ministers,’? &c. Perrin must 
have known, that these elders and clergy- 
men, were bishops, but writing a century 
alter the reformation, he wishes to cast a 
teil over the government of those churches. 


What confidence can be placed in such a 
Writer? 
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burnt at St. Giles. Henry was the 
successor of Bruis. Their followers 
were called Peter Brussians, and 
Henricians. In the same region Ar- 
nold, and Esperon, a priest, in the 


same century opposed the errors of 


the Romanists. All who held the 
doctrines of these reformers, and 
who lived near Albi, were called 
Albigenses ; a name, by which all 
of this faith, who lived westward 
of the Rhone in. France, were called, 
as others on the east of that river 
were distinguished by the name of 
Waldenses.* These were so called 
from Peter Waldo, a layman of tal- 
ents, learning, and piety ; who aban- 
doning merchandise at J.vons, be- 
gan to preach the gospe! in 1160. 
His success produced the anathema 
of Pope Alexander, the third, against 
him and his followers. These fled 
over the Rhone into Provence, into 
Piedmont and into Germany,and W al- 
doafter three years concealment, fled 
into Picardy and afterwards to other 
places. They who took refuge in 
Piedmont, were denied, by the house 
of Savoy, that toleration, which the 
natives of the vallies enjoyed, hold- 
ing similar doctrines. The Wal- 
denses in the south of France. mul- 
tiplied in concealment. From 1505 
to 1362 Avignon was the seat of ri- 
val popes by which circumstance 
they were greatly exposed. In 1380 
and 1393, they were furiously per- 
secuted. In 1478 Lewis XI direct- 
ed letters to the governor of Dau- 
phine for their relief, but in 1484, 
those who inhabited the valley 
of Loyse, were almost literally 
exterminated by the Archbishop of 
Ambrun. ‘The oldest confession of 
faith of this people may be found in 
Bray’s Perrinf and in Sir Samuel 
Morland? in different English trans- 
lations, in twelve articles. It was 
furnished by Du Molin, and had been 
made at some period before the re- 
formation, but how long after the 


¥ The Paulicians were called also Albi- 
genses, because condemned by a counci! 
held at Albi in 1176. 


+P.2. B.1.C, XMM. p. 24. tp. 37-39. 
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death of Waldo isnot known. The _ gives from ‘ book of the Pastors 
fifth article alone touches the sub- George Morel and Peter Masson, 
ject of government, is opposed tothe the same who were sent from Proy. 
catholic hierarchy, but neitherelders, ence intoGermany to consult the re- 
nor presbyters of any kind. <A pa- formers in 1530, the like account; 
per which Sir Samuel* denominates ‘‘ Amongst other powers which God 
** The ancient discipline of the evan- hath given to his servants, it belongs 
gelical churches in the vallies of to them to choose guides of his peo- 
Piedmont,” Perrint who was a Wal- ple, and elders in their charges, ac- 
densian, gives as *‘ The discipline cording,’ &c., ut supra. By elders 
under which the Waldenses and Al- tn their charges, must have been in- 
bigenses lived.”? It is allowed by tended pastors, who were elders in 
both to have been several hundred the scriptural sense. They certain- 
years before the reformation. [nit ly had pastors, because Morel, Mas- 
purgatory, transubstantiation, ex- son, and Perrin were such, and the 
ireme unction, and confirmation are flocks could have been the charges 
all reyected. of no others. The quotation from 
The opinions of these historians of the epistle to Titus, which is a di- 
facts passed before their day, are lit- rection to ordain elders, brought as 
tle to be trusted—their documents an authority for the office, also evin- 
alone are valuable. In this disci- ces the correctness of this construc- 
pline are contained,in the secondand tion. ‘The terms, constitute and 
fourth articles, these words: ‘¢a- ordain, used with elders, and not 
mongst other privileges which God _ with ruders and leaders, discover an 
hath given to his servants, he hath additional proof, that the elders were 
given them this, to choose their lead- the preachers, or pastors of the 
ers, and those who are to govern the cliurches; and that such leaders and 
people, and to constitute elders in rulers, being neither said to be con- 
their charges, accordirg tothe diver- stituted, nor ordained, were conse- 
sity of the work, in the unity of quently not elders of any kind ex- 
Christ, which is clear by that saying cept in the appellative sense. The 
of the apostle in the epistle to Titus, single question on these passages 
chap. 1. For this cause I left thee in must be, whom, or what must we un- 
Crete, that thou shouidest set in or- derstand by the * leaders, and those 
der the things that are wanting, and who are to govern the people ;” 
erdain elders in every city as Thad which is Morland’s translation oi 
appointed thee.” In article 5, ‘* Regidors del poble,” the words o! 
‘‘ Rulers and elders are chosen out the discipline.  Perrin’s copy, 0! 
of the people, according to the di- translation, has been rendered by 
versity of the work in the unity of Bray ‘leaders to rule the people ;” 
Christ,’ &c. Perrin omits the cate- and the expressions of Morel and 
chism, which constitutes the fourth Masson are translated “ guides to the 
article. In Bray’s translaticn, these people.”? These were theretore un- 
things are thus rendered: ‘“‘amongst der every view, evidently laymen, 
other powers and abilities which chosen to advise and support the 
God has given to his servants, he people, under the dreadful persecu- 
hath given authority to choose lead- tions, to which they were so often 
ers to rule the people, and toordain subjected. The same kind of pru- 
elders in their charges, according,” dent men were selected also among 
&c. ‘*We choose among the people the Piedmontese, for the same pul 
rulers and elders according to the pose. If Perrin and Morland be 
diversity of their employment, in each correct in their title prefixed 
‘he unity of Christ.’ Perrin also to this discipline, then the Walden- 
ses obtained it from the Piedmontese. 

+B. v. c. VII. Neither in the vallies of the Alps. 
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nor in France, had the pious presby- 
ters, who were ordained over their 
congregational assemblies, wisdom, 
or experience, sutlicient to guide 
such multitudes, under the pressure 
of persecutions, scarcely second in 
malevolence, fury, and cruelty, to 
any that have been in the world. 
Unless the elders, mentioned in the 
passage quoted by them,were preach- 
ers, Titus ordained none in Crete ; 
by elders, therefore, pastors must 
have been understood ; and they 
seem to have availed themselves of 
the other general terms, as an au- 
thority for the choosing of guides, to 
set in order things which were want- 
ing ; and save them from that exter- 
mination, which the anticbristian hi- 
erarchy ever meditated, and unre- 
mittingly pursued ; for in later times 
the edict of Nantz suffered the cion 
to grow, only that by the nefarious 
revocation of that statute, it might be 
fhe more effectually extirpated. 


J.P. W. 


_— --—- 


For the Christian Spectator. 


The course ef the hypocrite tn 

neglecting prayer. 

The scriptures teach that though 
the hypocrite may for a season call 
upon God in prayer, be will eventual- 
ly discontinue this practice. ‘ For 
what is the hope of the hypocrite, 
though he hath gained, when God 
taketh away his soul? Will God 
hear his ery when trouble cometh up- 
on hime Will he delight himself in 
the Almighty ? Will he always call 
upon God ?” 

Probably no one ever deliberately 
resolved to leave off praying ; or ever 
wholly relinquished the practice at 
once. "The neglect is usually very 
gradnals—so much so as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the person 
himself, 

Afier the hypocrite has lost the 
feelings which attended his supposed 
conversion, and has been again im- 
mersed in worldly concerns, he be- 
gins to find excuses for neglecting 
‘raver. Busisess crowds, or com- 
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pany interferes. Occasionally there- 
fore the customary devotional service 
is dispensed with ; and the omissions, 
which were at first seldom, after a 
while become frequent. Still, his hope 
is not at all shaken. For he im- 
agines his case is clearly pointed out 
by these words of scripture ; “ I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice.” This 
comfortable assurance of God thus 
misapplied, not only serves to justify 
past omissions, but emboldens him 
to multiply them in future. He 
therefore goes on from bad to worse ; 
still believing that his conduct is ac- 
ceptable to God; for if he occasion- 
ally neglects one duty, it is only for 
the sake of attending to another more 
important, and more immediately 
pressing. 

There are times however, when 
conscience alarms him, and he sus- 
pects that all is not right. He re- 
members his former resolutions, and 
his former practice ; and the repeat- 
ed commands of God to “ pray al- 
ways.” 
ry; for he has an infallible antidote 
at hand. Tle allows that he has ve- 
rily been guilty ;—that he has in fact, 
too much neglected the important du- 
ty of prayer. Still he says, his diso- 
hedience was not designed, but inad- 
yertent: nay, though he is now 
convinced that he was wrong, he 
thought at the time that he was do- 
ing right. Tis offence therefore, if 
considering all the pallieting circum- 
stances it can be regarded as an of- 
fence, is a very pardonable one. He 
is aware however that it is his duty 
to reform; and he resolves that in 
future, he will be more prayerful. Te 
show too that his conviction of duty 
is complete, he kneels down upon 
the spot, and prays. He continues 
also for a time, to pray more fre- 
quently than he had done before. 
But as his nature remains unchanged, 
he soon returns as “a dog to his 
vomit.” 

Alter a lapse of time, conscience 
again alarms him; and he is distres- 
sed by the reflection that, notwith- 


standing his resolutions to the contra- 


But his fears are momentas«. 
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ry, he has continued to lead to a great 
degree, a prayerless life. Heis now 
indeed convinced that something 
must be done. Upon searching the 
scriptures for direction, be finds it 
written; ‘* Whoso confesseth and 
forsaketh his sins, shall have mercy.” 
This course he determines to follow. 
He enters his closet; makes a full 
confession of his sin, implores for- 
giveness, and engages that with reli- 
ance upon the divine grace, he will in 
future serve God more as he ought. 
He rises from prayer much refreshed. 
His mind is relieved from his distress, 
and he feels a comfortable assurance 
that his sin ts forgiven. He looks 
upon what he has done with much 
complacency. He regards himself 
as thoroughly washed trom his filthi- 
ness. He becomes in his own view 
whiter, and he believes that in the 
sight of God he is a lovlier saint than 
ever. But his ‘* goodness is as the 
morning cloud.” 

Again, some alarming event, a 
passage of scripture, or a searching 
sermon, set Lome by an accusing 
conscience, leads him to reflect upon 
his prayerless life. But he still clings 
fast to his delusive hope. And_ this 
he may easily do; for the expedi- 
ents of self-deception are never ex- 
hausted. Ile now remembers to have 
heard it said, that the most pious 
Christians are not always in a pray- 
ing frame of mind; and he knows 
that real Christians sometimes have 
lamentable seasons of declension. He 
concludes therefore that his neglect 
of prayer is to be traced to a tempo- 
rary decay of his Christian graces ; 
or to admit the worst of his case. he 
is only a backsliding Christian. His 
conversion was certainly genuine: 
God will yet bring him to repentance 
and reformation; and though he 
should make no very considerable 
progress in holiness, he will finally 
be saved. 

In the mean time, his conviction of 
the duty and importance of prayer is 
very much weakened. As his time 
and attention are necessarily taken 
ap by his worldly concerns during the 


(Juny, 


week, he believes that God will be 
satisfied, if he prays to him upen the 
sabbath. Besides, as his mind js 
treed from worldly cares on this 
day, he considers himself much bet- 
ter fitted for the devout and spiritual 
performance of the duty. But as he 
soon finds himself disinclined to pray 
upon the sabbath also, the rule of du- 
ty must be made still shorter. He 
now concludes that it is enough, if he 
prays to God in seasons of sickness 
and danger, and when he stands in 
special need of divine assistance ; or 
in short, whenever he feels an inclin- 
ation to pray. Thus he gradually 
settles down in the almost entire neg- 
lect of prayer; while his hope of 
heaven continues strong and bright. 
Heis indeed now occasionally disqui- 
eted ; though noi often to any consid- 
erable degree, for the voice of con- 
science which once sounded an alarm, 
now speaks only ina faint whisper, and 
having Often successfully imposed up- 
on himself, he has learnt to do it with 
the utmost ease. If the question is at 
any time started in his mind, whether 
he calls upon God, his deceitful heart 
immediately answers that he does; 
for he frequents the public worship 
of God, and perhaps attends upon the 
devotions of the family 5 so that al- 
though it is true that he who dves not 
call upon God, is ahypocrite, this does 
by no means prove him to be a hypo- 
crite. If at any time, he asks him- 
self how he can be a Christian when 
he lives in the habitual negiect of « 
known duty; his heart again replies, 
that all Christians have their failings ; 
and why may not this be only the 
failing of a Christian. Moses spake 
unadvisedly with his lips; David 
was guilty of adultery and murder: 
and Peter denied his master; and 
surely the neglect of secret  prayet 
cannot be a greater crime. Besides, al- 
though be may want this evidence 0! 
being in a gtacious state, he has oth- 
ers,—and those that are completely 
decisive. His conversion had all the 
marks of genuineness; he bas oftet 
exercised sorrow for sins he leads @ 
life of uprightness and integrity: th 
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Church have charity for him; and 
he is a Christian in the estimation of 
the world. With all this evidence it 
would be absurd in him to doubt the 
reality of his religion. So foolishly 
do hypocrites deceive themselves to 
their own destruction. L, J. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On Universal Salvation. 

There are two classes of Univer- 
salists, one Who maintain that there 
are punishments in the future world, 
but not eternal ; and the other that 
there are no punishments at all. 
Now, theueh there is at first sight a 
considerable difference between these 
doctrines 5 yet on a nearer inspection. 
ihey appear to be of much the same 
character. Both are brought for- 
ward for the same purpose, to quiet 
the conscience in the commission of 
sin; the fear of a limited punishment 
hereafter has much the same effect as 
the fear of no punishment at all. 

The argumentin support of both 
these schemes is ana priori one. ‘The 
abettors of them assume a knowledge 
of the operations of God before they 
come to consider his declarations 5 
and when these declarations are found 
they must be all squared with ideas 
previously imbibed. In fact, the 
men of whom I speak do not attend 
tothe plain assertions of the bible, 
but hunt up some passages wale are 
ck ggg to be obscure, (such 
as 1 Pet. ili. 19. ) and build their faith 
upon them. Now a fair interpreta- 
tion of the bible, as of any other book, 
is,to explain the obscure passages in 
such a manner that they may not 
contradict the plain ones. Ifa wri- 
ter declares in the plainest terms and 
in many ways, a particular truth ; 
itis very untair to throw aside all 
these plain declarations and resort to 
a passage of doubtful import to ascer- 
‘ain what his sentiments are with res- 
pect to that truth. 

The question with the Universal- 
ist may be very much sinsplified by 
reducing it to a question of fact, and 
proceeding on the principles ef the 


Vol. V.—No. 7. 4A. 





inductive philosophy. With the bi- 
ble in our hands acknowledged to be 
a revelation from God, it ill becomes 
us to sit in judgment on what God 
must do according to our feeble and 
short sighted notions of jusiice. We 
must take his own account of him- 
self, and rely upon it. Like the phi- 
losopher who proceeds on the princi- 
ples of Bacon and Newton, we must 
not presume beforehand on what is 
the character ofthe divine operations. 
We must be totally inthe dark till we 
are enlightened from the proper 
source. We must patiently learn 
the facts devoloped before we can 
form our theory. Why should not 
this which is allowed to be the only 
legitimate method of reasoning in phi- 
losophy, be acknowledged also in re- 
ligion f Can we pretend to know 
more about the unsearchable God 
than we do about some of his works? 
Can we ascertain from a previous 
kuowledge of his character what will 
be the conduct he will pursue towards 
the subjects of his moral government, 
better than we can the laws which he 
has set in operation in the natural 
world ? 

The question respecting the extent 
of the atonement has nothing to do 
with the question before us ; for 
whether the atonement be made for 
all or only for the elect, it still re- 
mains to ascertain whether there are 
no personal conditions of acceptance 
with God. A way opened for salva- 
tion is one thing, and walking in that 
way is totally another. The question 
then is, whatis the fact as to individ- 
ual salvation. And we are to settle 
this question, just as we do every 
other which has not come under our 
personal observation, by testimony. 
And what but the divine testimony ts 
sufficient ? 

Nor is the question before us wheth- 
er the eternal damnation of the wick- 
ed is consistent withthe glory of God, 
or with the ends of universal benevo- 
lence. Of this we are not compe- 
tent judges. We know nothing 
about God, except so far as he has 
told us: oad certainly, if we profess 
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to take the scriptures for our guide, 
we should follow them whithersoever 
they lead us. Foraught we know,tne 
eternal damnation of the wicked, ta- 
ken in connexion with the thousand 
other events inthe divine kingdom 
from the beginning of the creation to 
the grand consummation of all things, 
willbe a great display of God’s be- 
nevolence towards intelligent beings 
in general. For aught we know, all 
the inhabitants of this world are a ve- 
ry small part of the creatures of God; 
and for aught we know, those whe 
shall be cast into the bottomless pit 
will be nothing in comparison with 
the multitudes which no man can 
number, that shall shout hosannas 
before the throne of Goa. Of these 
things we are absolutely ignorant, ex- 
cept so far as God has told us. Un- 
til then we can look down the long 
vista of ages through a boundless eter- 
nity, and comprehend the vast chain 
of causes and effects in the kingdom 
of God, we have nothing to do with 
the question whether any particular 
doctrine is consistent with the divine 
glory or not, any farther than the 
book of God informs us. The glory 
of God and the ends of his govern- 
ment are not planned for a day. It 
is notfor thousands of ages, nor for 
millions, that God’s glory is concern- 
ed. Itis for eternity. It is for the 
great whole of existence, which God 
only can comprehend. It is therefore 
highly unphilosophical and smsafe as 
wellas unchristian.to undertake to de- 


termine what shall be for the glory of 


God, or for the good of his kingdom, 
by our own independent knowledge, 
We are absolutely ignorant on this 
question and cannot be informed ex- 
cept from God himself. Our con- 
cern is with matter of fact, of which 
we are Competent judges. We can 
understand, if we please, the plain de- 
clarations of God’s word 3 and these 
are sufficient for our direction. God 
will vindicate his own character. 

Let it not be forgotten then, we 
come to the question before us, as a 
question of fact; and we have noth- 
ing to do but to take the testimony of 


God to settle it. ‘* What saith the 
scriptures,” is the only inquiry 
which is consistent on this subject 
with the legitimate priuciples of rea- 
soning. 

On opening the bible we find that 
the same lips which commanded the 
apostles to preach the gospel to eve. 
ry creature, said, “fle that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved 3; but 
he that believeth not shall be dam- 
ned.” And lest we should mistake 
the meaning of this denunciation, the 
Lord Jesus has given us (Matt. xxy. 
31. and onward) a particular account 
of the Judgment day. 

{ take it for granted that this is the 
judgment day which is mentioned in 
this passage, because no other event 
in the kingdom of God can answer to 
the description here given. It cer- 
tainly cannot be the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as is alleged by some, be- 
cause all the circumstances mention- 
ed,are totally diverse from that event. 
There was not, on that occasion, an 
assemblage of all nations 5 nor were 
they separated one from another ; 
nor was there any thing at all analo- 
gous to the sending away of one class 
into “everlasting punishment,” (what- 
ever be the meauing of that phrase, ) 
and the receiving of the other inte 
* life eternal.’?? There is moreover, 
not even an obscure allusion to the 
destruction of, Jerusalem any nearer 
the passage In question, than ten or 
twelve verses before the end of the 
preceding chapter; aud that ingenu- 
ity which can bring together such dis- 


‘tant points must be a wonderful tal- 


ent tudeed. 

The Lord Jesus Christ informs us 
then, in the passage now before us, 
that he himself shall be the Judge 
whenall nations shall be gathered be- 
fore him, and that“ he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shep- 
herd divideth the sheep from the goats: 
and he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats onthe left.” Aud 
then the particular sentence of col- 
demnation or acquittal is distinctly 
made known. Now [ask here, w/e 
Shall be separated one from another ‘ 
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Not surely the devils from the human 
race, as is alleged by some ; for the 
devils are not mentioned in this place 
as having any thing to do with this 
day. All nations shall be gathered, 
and separated one from another. 
This is the answer which the passage 
itself gives ; and this is the only an- 
swer that can begiven. Would it not 
heexceedingly unnatural, and contra- 
ryto the use of language, (* the Sav- 
jour to say, © before him shall be gaih- 
eyed all nations and he siall separate 
them one from another,’ meaning at 
the same time that the devils should 
be separated from the human race ? 
Suppose a man should say that the 
inhabitants ofa particular town should 
be gathered into a certain place, and 
separated one from another. Would 
he mean by it that other people 
should be separated from these ? or 
rather that these should be separated 
trom each other >—Besides, one of 
these classes are doomed to be com- 
panions of the devil and his angels. 
Can any man believe that all this 
sublime ‘description terminates thus ? 
—that the devil and his angels are to 
be the companions of the devil and 
his angels,---a mere truism, an identi- 
cal proposition ? Can such trifling as 
this be ascribed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ ? 

Let us look now to the conclusion 
ofthis subject. ‘These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment : but the 
righteous into life eternal.’ Here 
then is the turning point. What ts 
the meaning of this passage? What- 
ever it be, this is the declaration of a 
fact concerning the issue of the awful 
day described. 

I do not expect to be met here with 
the criticism which is so often in the 
mouth of the ignorant who attempt to 
advocate the doctrine I am opposing, 
thatthe words everlasting and elernal 
are of different signification, because 
most of those who read the Spectator 
must be aware that the word in the 
original Greek is precisely the same 
for ‘both ; these English words being 
considered by our translators as sy- 
nonymous,and the change being prob- 


ably made for the sake of euphony. 

Does then the passage before us mean 
that one of the states described by it 
is interminable, while the other will 
come toan end? Ifso, why isthere 
no notice given of such a meaning ? 
The very same qualifying word i 

used for one that is used for the other. 
They are placed also in exact oppo- 
sition to each other :—so that if one 
of them has a termination the other 
has too. You have as much right, 
according to the well known princi- 
ples of language, to say from this 
passage that the happiness of the 
righteous shail come to an end,as that 
the misery of the wicked shall come 
toanend. Here then is a declara- 
tion of the fact, that God will punish 
the wicked in an interminable man- 
ner. Now,I must be allowed to re- 
mind the reader, we have nothing to 
do with the question whether such a 
punishment is right or vot. Itisa 
mere question of fact that lies before 
us; and God himself will settle the 
right of it at another day. 

Again—** He that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on bim.”— 
John iii, 36. Is such an absolute 
assertion as this to be construed as 
meaning, that he shall not see life 
till a great number of ages of suffer- 
ing shall have expiated his sins ? 
And are we to be told here that the 
wrath of God does not abide on un- 
believers, but that the time will 
come when it shall be taken away ? 
Suppose this text had said, He that 
belfeveth not the Son shall not see 
death; but the approbation of God 
abideth on him;—would any one then 
attempt to say that it meant the con- 
trary ? No, reader, the whole race 
of unbelievers would take their stand 


on it, and plead with some shew of 


correctness a reprieve from the con- 
demning passages of the bible. 

[It is said of the wicked in the fu- 
ture siate of existence, that ‘ their 
worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
quenched.”” Though this is admit- 
ted to be figurative language, yet it 
cannot mean less than extreme suf-, 
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fering: Nothing could more affect- 
ingly describe the endless torment 
of an accusing conscience than this. 

Suppose then for a moment, that 
the whole philosophy of language, 
with respect to the use of the word 
everlasting, in the bible, were aban- 
doned. Suppose it were conceded 
that because it means a limited du- 
ration when applied to the hills, the 
Levitical priesthood, and other sub- 
jects which in their very nature are 
perishable, that therefore it means 
the same when applied to the human 
soul, and other subiects which are 
not perishable ;—what then shall be 
done with the great variety of forms 
in which-the misery of the wicked ts 
declared to be without end? Anop- 
ponent would gain nothing even 
from this large concession, which 
would make war with the principles 
of language. He would still be met 
with declarations like those I have 
adduced above, where an endless 


state is adirmed without the use of 
So that the doctrine of 


this word. 
endless 
stand, on 
plain declarations of God, as matter 
of fact. 

It avails nothing here to say, as 
is often said by the advocates of the 
doctrine | am opposing, when hard 
pushed by scriptural argument, that 
this is unreasonable, uajust, tyranni- 
cal, too much to bear. These are 
vot the subjects in debate. [Tam 
only inquiring for matter of fact; 
avd whether we sce the reasonable- 
aess of this fact now or not, God 
will shew us at last that he is right, 
and the world wroug. God will 
claim before an assembled universe 
at the Judgment day, his hatred of 
sin, and his determination to punish 
it; and mankind wiil see that he is 
right in so doing, and that his glory 
and the good of his vast dominions 
will be promoted by such a proce- 
dure. 

Now these tew plain declarations 
of the word of God are as decisive 
on the question before us, as a thou- 
cand. It is sufficient that the fact 


punishment would — still 
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the firm foundation of 


[ Jury, 


stands here. f{finumerable other pas- 
sages indeed, might be adduced - 
and it might be shown that the whole 
tenor of the sacred scriptures is, 
‘Sav ye to the righteous, it shall be 
well with him—wo to the wicked, if 
shall be ill with him.” It might be 
shown also that persons very simila 
to those who advocate the doctrine I 
ami Opposing, were opposed by the 
prophet Jeremiah,(xxiii, 17,) “They 
say still unto them that despise me, 
The Lord h..th said, ye shall have 
peace ; and they say unto every one 
that walketh after the imagination of 
his own heart, no evil shall come 
upon you.”—But I have proceeded 
as far as I intended. The question 
is not fairly met by those who would 
deny the matter of fact here proved, 
without showing that these passages, 
and others similar to them, mean 
something very different from what 
they appear to mean. It is to no 
purpose to resort to obscure passages 
to illustrate these plain ones. It is 
to no purpose to resort to inference 
in cases where the sacred writers 
speak of the future state of existence 
without guarding on every hand 
against an abuse of their language. 
[t is to no purpose to infer from 
their silence ip particular cases, doc- 
trines contrary to their express dec- 
larations here. Nothing can disprove 
the matter of fact thus plainly declar- 
ed but an invalidating of the testi- 
mony itself. And this must be done 
elther by proving the bible a mere 
imposition upon the world, er by 
showing that these passages are not 
genuine, or that they do not mean 
What they say. B.G. 


A Sermon. 
1 familiar discourse on the Para- 
ble in Luke, xvi. 19—31.— There 
was a certain rich man, &e. 


To minds of earthly mould, tt 
seems strange that one may not do 
what he will, with his own; that he 
should be called to account for using 
as he pleases, the property Ais hands 
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have earned ; above all, that he should 
be punished for either his prodigality 
or parsimony. Pherefore, when 
Christ taught the Pharisees that God 
or mammon must be abandoned, and 
that ungodliness, no less than vice, is 
destructive of the soul, they derided 
him. This parable contains a forct- 
ble illustration of the sentiment, 
scarcely credited by the lovers of 
pleasure even now, that the honora- 
ble man of this world, who uses it 
neither to the glory of God, nor the 
sood of mankind, is in no less danger 
of losing his soul, than the most flagi- 
tious. 

The condition of this honorable 
man, is contrasted with that of a beg- 
car, who feared God 5 not to give en- 
couragement to the hopes of the poor 
while destitute of piety, nor to alarm 
the rich and honorable, who possess 
not the spirit of the world. Charac- 
ter, and not rank, causes the distine- 
tion between the righteous and the 
wicked in their final state. 

We are presented first with a man 
of rank and fortune, living in ease 
and pleasure, not penurious but world- 
ly, not one of those who ruin. their 
fanilies by intemperance, or their 
neighbours by fraud. {t is such a 
man, as is commonly an object of 
envy, rather than aversion. But he 
was not of that class, who, whether 
they eat or drink or whatever they 
do, do all to the glory of God. He 
could not make the christian’s appeal, 
‘whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord, or whether we die, we die un- 
tothe Lord, whether welive therefore 
or die, we are the Lord’s.?. Though 
he does not rank with the profigate, 
ueither is he elevated above men, 
whose description is, ‘not of the Fa- 
ther but of the world.” 

To shew that poverty and suffering, 
on the other hand,areno excuse for 
ungodliness, we have set before us 
next, a fellow creature, not merely 
without fortune but destitute of the 
necessaries of life, a man diseased 
and destitute of medical aid. Without 
friends to provide for him, or limbs 
to carry him, he is borne to the rich 


man’s gate to be fed with the frag- 
ments of his table. 

Who would not say, this inequality 
of condition was hard? who would not 
prefer the character and condition of 
the man of plenty, to those of the man 
of want? Icantell you. None would 
indi:lge such preference, did none 
abandon the law of faith, and walk 
by sight. None other than they who 
forget how short our time is, how pre- 
carious Our Circumstances, and how 
soon both the pleasures and the ills 
of this life, are over. 

Whoever fears God, estimates the 
world, and life, and things present, 
and things to come, by faith, and 
therefore seeks first, the kingdom of 
God. All others, are governed by 
appearances, aud therefore neglect 
the duties of piety, and the inter- 
ests of the future, for present grat- 
ification. We must not charge 
God foolishly, nor in the most afllic- 
ted state seek counsel from the wick- 
ed. If the condition of men seem 
unequal, it isin no case hard. Our 
heaviest trials are lighter than our 
sins, and whatever our sufferings 
or our pleasures, they are not the 
recompense of our deeds. It came 
to pass that the beggar died; —happy 
end fer the goodman! But the rich 
man died also. Ah! said a man of 
fortune, of my acquaintance, ¢ that is 
the the misery of it, we must leave 
all.’ That man will be able to say 
at last, Lord, Lord have | not eaten 
and drunk at thy table? But what will 
he profess unto him? Fools are we, 
to covet afiluence, if it have influ- 
ence thus to wed us to possessions. 
which we must leave. Perhaps he 
thought the soul slept with the bo- 
dy, or perhaps he had a secret hope 
that they would suffer together, for 
a period only. I did not ask him. 
Sut 1 enquired of the word of God 
which makes no misrepresentations 
and it answered that the godly man 
though a beggar, was carried by 
angels to a state of rest, that the rich 
man lifted up his eyesin woe. Death 
makes no change then, in a man’s 
disposition. He carries the same 
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temper, to the other side ef the grave 
which he indulged on this. ‘The soul 
that was holy, is holy still, and that 
which was filthy, filthy still. No 
new character is formed by its 
transition from the material world, to 
the world of spirits. The rich man 
makes no mourning for his sins. 
His afiliction is, that he is in pain. 
Deliver a sinner from pain and he 
eares not for the honor of God. De- 
liver a just man from sin, and vou 
shall never hear him complain of his 
sufferings. 

What a change is here! From 
earclessness and pleasure on the one 
part, to thoughtlulness and remorse! 
From abjectness of condition on the 
other, to dignity aud giory. 

Why this difference ? and why do 
we notenquire, and leara the answer 
now? why persist in waiting for the 
final reckoning, inorder to return and 
discern between the righteous and the 
wicked, between him that serveth 
God, and him that serveth him not! 
Why, child of prosperity! forbid 
your friends to remind you of your 
latter end? why, fond parent, hide 
the truth from your children, til, to 
tell them of it, is to bring the miseries 
of the future, into the present life ? 
Why teach them by example, to for- 
get their dangers, and their duties, 
for fear of impairing their joys, till 


they are placed beyond the reach of 


recovering the image of God. The 
wretched man, however, cries. for 
mercy. §Father Abraham! sead 
relief’? Unhappy men! who have 
none other, than Abraham to their 
father. Bat why may he have no 
mitigation of his anguish, why may 
not the beggar who ate of the trag- 
meuts from his table, requite the kind- 
ness with one drop of water? We 
can only savy, God had determined 
otherwise, and lis counsel will stand. 
The sufferer is reminded therefore, 
that he has uo ground of complaint. 
fle chose his good things in this life, 
and he no less than the beggar receiv- 
ed the gifts his heart desired. Had 
their preferences been one, the same 
kad been their condition. He might 
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have taken Christ’s yoke, and have 
found rest to his soul. He knew the 
determination of God, or might have 
known it. But now, the separation 
is made, the dividing line is impassa- 
ble, and the pious friends who would 
gladly have helped, when counsel 
might have availed, are now forbid- 
den to relieve him. Abraham does 
not command in heaven. God is 
king there, and intercessions for sin- 
ners, end with their probation, 
Prayers for the dead are useless in 
this world, they are so in the world of 
destinv. We are to receive, accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body, not 
according to views formed atier sou! 
and body are separated. God _ has 
restricted the period of preparation 
for heaven, to the present life. Be- 
tween earth and heaven, intercourse 
is practicable. Now theretore re- 
member, is the accepted time: be- 
hold now is the day of salvation. 
Take tast hold of the instruction, let 
If not go. 

The rich wan, however, did not 
lose the feelings of nature, by the 
transition aud by the sufferings of his 
soul, and though while salvation was 
possible he cared to no purpose for 
himself, nor for his brethren, he 
learned at length, that nothing but 
salvation is worthy of solicitude. 
The favour of a messenger to fis 
Father’s house, tointorm them of his 
situation, was next his request. He 
would save them from fatal mistakes, 
concerning the nature and the means 
of life. We may be selfish, and we 
may be benevolent in our wishes for 
the honor and interest of our friends. 
We may consult the will of God, or 
our own pleasure only, in urging, and 
labouring for their salvation. But 
whatever our motives, no soul doom- 
ed to hell, can be supposed to possess 
the spirit of benevolence to man, ol! 
obedience to God: and if he carry 
not this spirit out of the world, and it 
suffering do not produce it, how should 
he gain it, there? His request is 
founded on the fear of their descent 
to the same place of torment. Dut 
it was a reflection upon God, as if ke 
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had not done enough, to convince 
them of their danger, to dissuade 
them from their sintul preferences, 
and thus to prevent their ruin. Did 
not his brethren live in the same 
country With Lazarus? enjoy the 
same means of salvation? With what 
show of reason or goodness could he 
ask for them, any greater advanta- 
ses than had proved adequate to the 
beggar’s security ? 

‘Besides, a messenger from the 
dead could add nothing to the 
knowledge, or the arguments, of the 
living; and he who is impenitent un- 
der the grace of the gospel, would 
be so in heaven or in hell. 

A solemn lesson to the man who 
livesin error, and yet rests his hope 
of impunity on the supposition that 
he governs himself by the law of ev- 
idence. Give him suthcient evidence 
of his error, and he will renounce 
it. Let Christ come down from the 
cross, said the Jew, or let a dead 
man speak, says the Gentile, and I 
will believe. Why not believe then, 
what the dead man has spoken, from 
the place of the wicked, what Christ 
has utlered in the person of the Fa- 
ther of believers. 

Is there no evidence here? Yet 
how many men read this admonition 
and persist in the same course with 
ihe man of pleasure, covet the world 
as earnestly, and seek their own 
as ferventivy, and go down to the 
grave as quickly, and drop into 
perdition as certainly, only through 
unbelier! How many, carrying with 
them the temper they exhibit here, 
can desire. and wonder, and call on 
some pious ancestor, as ineffectual- 
ly? Will you be of this number ? 
let me shew you that if you will, 
neither the sight of heaven and otf 
hell, or, what is equivalent in your 
view, a inessenger from the dead, 
would tend at all to reform you. No 
testimony is so well adapted to this 
end, as that already furnished you 
in the gospel of Christ. | am not so 
weak as to deny, that if one of the 
‘+nerable shades* heneath ms feet, 





were to rise and stand up in my 
place, and tell you all that he has 
learned in the world of spirits, and 
found upon this statement an exhor- 
tation to repentance, the impression 
would be more affecting and dura- 
ble, than is made by this discourse 
of Jesus Christ. But I deny that it 
ought soto be. The testimony of 
Parsons, Prince or Whitefield, would 
add nothing to the good reasons God 
has furnished you for immediate re- 
pentance. For after all, you would 
have the witness of only a man, and 
we know that the witness of God is 
greater. ‘The bible is the word of 
God. Its doctrines, precepts, prom- 
ises, threatenings,directions, descrip- 
tions, correspond with the charac- 
ter of a being, wise, holy, gracious, 
powerful. They are such as no crea- 
ture could have invented—such as 
none could have any rational motive 
to invent. ‘he wisdom, purity, gran- 
deur and pertectness of the God 
there revealed, and the symmetry 
and comprehensiveness of the systema 
therein contained, altogether trans- 
cend those of any other being and 
system. Whence, then, but from 
Him whois the source of knowledge, 
could the penmen of this book derive 
their notions of such a Being—ot 
such a system? Either it was from 
God, or there is no God, in our con- 
ceptions. Tor there is none so great 
or powerful, wise or good, beside, 
and no scheme of thought so grand, 
as the character and scheme unfold- 
ed here. Isitthe word of God? What 
could the rising dead be able to add 
to its matter? And if not wiser than 
God, what better means devise, to 
convirice and persuade men? | 
not more merciful than God, low 
could he be supposed to wish the 
sinner additional testimony or inior- 
mation? ‘This is a short argument, 
but isitnot conclusive > What ther 
have you to gain by turther commu- 
nications trom the world of spirits ? 
Let Whitefield rise, and, taking the 
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place whence he has often spoke 
with tenderness and strength, tell 
you of all that the departed can have 
witnessed. Still you will need an- 
other witness, to prove that he speaks 
the truth. Unless he come from 
heaven, he is unworthy of credit, 
and, like the seducer in Paradise, 
would speak but to betray. That he 
came thence, would justly be sus- 
pected, did he either contradict or 
add to the revelation in your hands. 
In any case, to discard the word of 
Christ for that of a man, however 
venerable, or even for that of an an- 
gel from heaven, wou!d demonstrate 
unbelief in God, and confirm the ev- 
idence of your delusion. 

But if nothing would be gained in 
point of strength, and nothing in the 
matter of the testimony before us, 
what could be added to the nature 
and fitness of the evidence? That 
the event would be strictly miracu- 
lous, is not to be denied; but the 
gospel is corfirmed by many such 
miracles, and the fitness of another 
of the same kind, is inconsistent 


with the supposition, that God has 


any just claim upon our faith. The 
demand of further evidence being 
unreasonable, the answer would be 
necessarily equivocal ; and you 
would have as much reason to deny 
‘he evidence of a fact addressed to 
your senses, ag you now have to 
doubt the sufficiency of the evidence 
addressed to your faith. God knows 
the nature and amount of evidence 
best adapted to the end for which 
he has spoken to man. ‘To grant 
more, or other, than he bas already 
given or promised, would be a con- 
fession that every man is faultless, 
to whom it has proved ineffectual. 
It would look like granting the un- 
believer and the impenitent, a privi- 
lege tor his obstinacy; and every 
such grant would be but an argument 
for still further demands. 

To this reasoning let us adda few 
facts, and though argument fail, let 
not facts be resisted. Take the ve- 
ry case stated: for Christ makes no 
improbable suppositions. The rich 
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man was in hell. He therefore was 
convinced by experiment,that the pen. 
alty of the law follows the mere for. 
getfulness of God and his commands. 
But if the execution of this penaity 
produced no repentance, how ab. 
surd the supposition, that a bare 
statement of the fact, by a messen- 
ger to his brethren, should beget g 
humble spirit. You would say to 
him, were he sent to you from hel];— 
if you state facts, and would per- 
suade me, give a proof in your own 
example. Are you sorry for you 
sins, and your negligence: if not, 
why come to us with an exhortation 
to repentance ? On the other band. 
were the messenger from heaven, 
you would answer, you have neve: 
been in hell; you know nothing oi 
its torments by experience. Spare 
yourself then, the counsels we have 
already received from Jesus Christ, 
and the eye-witnesses of his resur- 
rection. 

But the experiment has beer 
made. Saul calls for Samuel from 
the grave. The prophet rises, and 
stands up. From bim, Saul learns 
his doom. Does he prepare accord. 
ingly to die? He sinks, on the 
other hand, into a state of despond- 
ence; he is driven to madness; h!: 
repentance is of the world, and, Jike 
that of Judas, worketh death. Had 
the rich man never heard of this > He 
was a Jew, and had probably read 
the sacred history of his nation 
Why did he predict for his breth- 
ren, an efficacy in means which hac 
wrought nosalutary influence on him- 
self? 

Many of the Jews sawa dead 
man arise. They discovered no 2? 
tifice in the case. We know not 
that they derived profit from th 
scene. 

The people at the foot of Sina! 
heard the voice of God himsell. 
They were alarmed, but not amend 
ed. How vain the hope then, the 
you would allow to any species ©: 
evidence, new to you, in the mat 
ner of attestation, an influence mort 
desirable than jis claimed for the 
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which you resist. Acknowledge he suffered. God is no respecter of 


then, the justice of the reply to the 
sufferer, and to every unrepentant 
heart. If you are not reformed by 
the gospel, we must despair of your 
salvation, under means of your own 
prescription. 

The compassionate God has de- 
vised for you the best possible means 
of salvation; and if these fail, you 
must make your bed with the rich 
manin hell. Is it too much to think 
of? What then, will it be to suffer? 
Is the apprehension insupportable to 
your friends? how intolerable will 
the experiment be to you! 

Christ has spread these solemn 
facts betore you, for the very pur- 
pose of influencing your conduct. 
He has done it in a manner the least 
likely to render terror prevalent 
over encouragement. He could not 
have given a sufficient revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, in a 
manner less terrible ; nor placed be- 
fere you, more tender and noble 
motives than the gospel offers, to 
convert you to God. Why wait 
then, for other means of persuasion ? 

With no better advantages than 
the impenitent of this age, the rich 


man was required to be godly or die. 


You, if a sinner, are required to re- 
pent or perish. It was his practical 
mistake, that repentance is not ne- 
cessary to happiness. Yours, is the 
same. You are not grossly immoral 
in the eye of man; neither was he. 
You give your fragments to the poor ; 
so did he. But he chose his portion 
in the world, and you duso also. He 
was cast off, not so much because he 
had committed what the world call, 
great crimes, as because he lived to 
himself, and not to God. So, also, 
unless you repent and forsake the 
same course of impiety and selfish- 
ness, will God cast you off. When 
it was too late for prayer to avail 
even with God, be cried to Abra- 
ham. ‘To whom will you cry for 
help in the day of darkness, when you 
can claim neither God nor Abraham 
foryour Father? He did not charge 
‘tod with injustice; he deserved all 


Vol. V.—No. 7. ie) 


persons. If you live and die like 
him, how can you escape the con- 
sciousness of similar desert, and the 
evils consequent on such a judg- 
ment ? 


oa —___—__. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
The Publican. 


Ir has been generally believed that 
our Saviour, in the parable of the 
Pharisee and publican, designed his 
description of the latter, to be char- 
acteristic of the true penitent. It has 
however been said on very respecta- 
ble authority, that the description was 
intended to apply only to the charac- 
ter of a sinner under the influence of 
that conviction which commouly pre- 
cedes repentance. That the former 
construction is the trath is to me en- 
tirely evident. 

1. From the avowed design of our 
Saviour in the parable. 

‘He spake this parable unto cer- 
tain which trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous and despised 
others.’ The Pharisee, he must there- 


fore have designed as an example of 


self-righteous confidence. To give 
effect to the picture, he places by the 
side of it, in strong contrast, the char- 
acter of the publican. In this, he 
must of course have intended to draw 
the character of one who did not trust 
in himseif that he was righteous, but 


was abased before God in view of 


his own sinfulness. Unless, then, a 
person who is not a true penitent may 
renounce self-confidence and be truly 
humble, the character given of the 
publican is the character of a peni- 
tent. Any othersupposition is incon- 
sistent with the design of the parable. 
2. From the description itself. 
The single trait of character with 
which the description of the publican 
is contrasted, is that which has been 
mentioned—the pride of  self-right- 
eousness. To exhibit this in a sim- 
ple and prominent form, it is associa- 
ted with those circumstances and 
qualities ot character which the per- 
sons for whom the picture was direct 
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ly designed, most admired. The 
person was a Pharisee, one of that 
sect which more than any other was 
venerated among the Jews for sancti- 
tv. He was chargeable with no fla- 
grant impiety or immorality; for he 
declared publicly, and therefore by 
reasonable supposition, truly, that he 
was not as other men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, noreven as the pub- 
lican. He also abounded in religious 
observances. He went up to the 
temple ; the place which God has es- 
pecially appointed for his worship. 


He went thither for the purpose of 


prayer; the employment which above 
allothers became him. And there 


Lhe Publican. 


(Jury, 


we may confidently affirm, have nev. 
er been so distinctively drawn, in 
any otber language, as in the concise 
description which Christ has here 
given of the publican. He = stands 
afar off in some retired corner of the 
sacred courts, as unworthy to min- 
gle with the accepted worshipers o/ 
God. While his berdened con. 
science constrains him to pray, be 
presumes not, such are Ins feelings 
of shame and seif-loathing, to lift 
up so much as his eyes to heaven. 
Nor does his sense of  sinfulness 
awaken the feeling of shame only ; 
but full of astonishment and indigna- 
tion at himself, 


he smites upon his 
breast, and with these significant 
tokens of deep emotions, he pours out 
the prayer, * God be merciful to me 
a sinner.’ Itis mercy which he im- 
plores. He is therefore sensible not 
only of the misery of his condition, as 
exposed to the sentence of the divine 
law, but also of the inexcusableness 
of his sins, avd his desert of that sen- 
tence, as a trausgressor of the law. 
It is mercy to be extended to him in 
the mere character of sinfulness, and 
therefore without respect to any thing 
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he made mention of his fasting twice 
a week, andgiving tithes of all that 
he possessed; duties unquestionably 
important. ‘Phe single fault in bis 
eharacter, and that which rendered it 
completely corruptand odious,was the 
self righteous pride which his every 
word anid every action expressed. 
Ife went up to the temple; and there 
in the presence of God’s holiness, 
he boldly stood, unawed by the Maj- 
esty before which seraphs veil their 
faces and their teet. To this aw- 
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tul Being he professed to pray; 
hut not a petition did he offer, not an 
intimation of want did he express, 
not a single defect did he appear to 
feel. He did indeed make mention 
of sins: but they were only the sins 
of other men. Even the publican 
who was at the moment engaged tn 
supplication to God, and of whom he 
is supposed to have known nothing, 
except that he was of a despised class 
of men, he reviled: and to that glori- 
Being, before whom Gabriel 
durst not bring a railing accusation 
against Satan himself, presumed to 
express his contemptuous regard :— 
while of his own feelings and fastings 
and tithe offerings, polluted as they 
were with the spirit of selfishness, he 
boasted. with the confidence that they 
were viewed by ‘the Holy One,” 
with the same complacency as by 
himself. The proper contrast to this 
character is that of penitential self- 
abasement, or Christian humility ;— 
and the features of such abasement, 


OUus 


good in himself as procuring it,— 
mercy free, sovereign, and absolute. 
It is mercy also, as the original im- 
plies, on the ground of atonement: 
and therefore, the mercy of God, 
the justification of a sinner through 
the redemption of Christ. These 
comprehensive werds * God be merci- 
ful to me asinner,’ considered as the 
languageofthe heart,and such, in this 
Case, the ‘y are supposed to be, express 
that humiliation for sin, that submis- 
sion to the law, and that faithin God 
to justify the ungodly through ae 
atoning ransom, which most esset- 
tially constitute the repentance of the 
Gospel, or the turning of the hear! 
trom sin to God. 

The truth of this interpretation 1: 
settled beyond every reasonable 
doubt by the declaration of Christ. 
concerning the justification of thé 
publican. I tell you this man wen! 
down to his house justified, rather 
than the other—that is, according t 


our idiom, and not the other. > 
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decisively do a multitude of passages 
in the scriptures declare, and so di- 
rectly may it be inferred from all the 
peculiar doctrines of Scripture, that 
no impenitent sinner Is justified, that 
we cannot for a moment believe our 
Saviour to have intended that the 
publican should he-€onsidered, when 
he went down to his house, impeni- 
‘rent. But no change of character 
between bis visit to the temple and 
his return to bis house is intimated. 
On the contrary his justification is 
mentioned as the 1linmediate conse- 
quence of his prayer. His prayer 
was therefore the prayer of a pen- 
jtent. 

We are further confirmed in 
this construction of the parable, by 
the general instruction which our 
Savior derives from it. ** For every 
one that exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbieth him- 
seli shall be exalted.”? Are we not 
thus taught that every one who re- 
vembies the publican shall be exalted 
before God as an object of his pecu- 
liar favor? But will any one be 
thus exalted who Is not a true peni- 
tent ? lf not, the character ot the 
publican, is the character of every 
trve penitent. 

This parable was evidently de- 
sizned to show the essentiai differ- 
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ence which there is between the twe 
classes of men into which the visible 
worshippers of God, have, in all 
aves, been divided. ‘The one class, 
trusting in themselves that they are 
righteous and despising others, re- 
main under the sentence of the law ; 
the other, abased forsin, and believ- 
ing in him, who, through the atone- 
ent of Christ, justifieth the ungodly, 
are partakers of the grace of the Gos- 
pel. Pride is the characteristic of 
the one; humility, of the other. Ig- 
norance of God, presumptuous bold- 
ness before him, insensibility to the 
evil of sin, self-glorying, selt-prefer- 
ence, self-display, and proportional 
freedom in condemning and_re- 
viling others, whom, even according 
to their own principles, they ought 
rather to commisserate and pray for, 
are always among the most distin- 
guishing features of the one; while 
holy tear, contrition, self-abasement, 
seli-distrust, and a disposition to 
esteem others betterthan themselves, 
to give them full credit for their ap- 
parent virtues, and to mourn and 
pray over their manifest sins, defects 
and dangers, distinguish the other. 
W ould that the christian world would 
make this parable, rather than creeds 
and forms, their standard of charac 
ter! Hh. 





a eee oe ee ee one — 


Juuscellancous, 


To the Editors of the Christian Spectator. 
in the number of the Christian 
Spectator for Mav, a writer asks the 
juestion, why are not ministers more 
eocuent; and he has with minute- 
less enumerated the obstacles to 
pulpit eloquence, and the means of 
overcoming them. As his views are 
In some respects different from my 
own, L will take the liberty of an- 
“wering the question, in that plain 


manner in which a layman may be 
supposed to consider it, who has ad- 
verted to the subject only occasion- 
ily, and who looks upon it with the 
ve of common sense. 


The errand on which the ministe: 
of the Gospel comes to the children 
of men, is the most important one 
within the conception of the human 

mind. The message he brings from 
the King of heaven and of earth, that 
God can be just, and justify him that 
believeth on the Lord Jesus, is cal- 
culated to excite the most profound 
attention, and the deepest interest, 
in the bosom of every child of Adam. 
Coming in such circumstances, and 
on business of infinite moment, shall 
we consider the minister of reconcil- 
iation, as standing on inferior ground 


for the display of eloquence, to the 
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lawyer, ina court of justice? Is the 
question, whether my neighbor or my- 
self shall come into the possession of a 
portion of property, a more interest- 
ing subject of contemplation than the 
salvation of the soul? Is the effort to 
extend the government of Jaw, one 
that will more completely absorb the 
faculties and powers of the mind, 
than the desire to continue and en- 
large the empire of Jehovah? If the 
business and the enjoyments of time, 
can be put in estimation with the 
realities of eternity; if the tribunals 
of justice established among men, 
can be compared with the judgment 
seat of Christ ; then may we consid- 
er the field of eloquence occupied by 
the lawyer, as being elevated to the 
same height, with that appropriated 
to the minister of the Gospel. 

But although the message brought 
by the embassador of the Lord Jesus, 
is of the most interesting character, 
is it usually delivered in such a man- 
ner, as to arrest the attention of 
those to whom it is addressed? I 
need not answer this question; my 
clerical friends will be able to an- 
swer it for themselves. I will how- 
ever, undertake to reply briefly to 
the enquiry, why ministers are not 
more eloquent, and suggest what 
they should do to become so. 

1. They should preach to the con- 
sciences of men. ‘Though ministers 
speak with the tongues of men or ot 
angels, and do not call up the atten- 
tion of the sinner to the salvation of 
the soul, their labours are in vain, 
they spend their strength for nought. 
The sinner must be convinced that 
he has violated the law of God, 
and deserves its penalty; that 
unless he repents, and believes on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he must per- 
ish; and that without holiness, no 
man shall see the Lord. Unless these 
great truths, and others like them, are 
impressed upon the conscience, unless 
the individual is roused from his 
lethargy of soul, nothing will be ac- 
complished. He will not flee for 
refuge to the hope set before him in 
the Gospel, unless he feels that he is 


[Jury, 


in danger. He will not attempt to 
obtain the Balm of Gilead, or ap. 
ply to the divine Physician to ad- 
minister it, unless he believes that 
he is sick. He must be made to 
realize, that his heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately 
wicked. The law of God must be 
to him, as it ever has been to all oth- 
crs, a schoolmaster, to bring bim to 
Christ. Now it is the very purpose 
for which the christian ministry was 
established, to declare these truths 
in a clear and convincing manner. 
But how shall this be accomplished ? 
Shall the Messenger of God be afraid 
of offending the people, over whom 
the Holy Spirit has made him over- 
seer? Shall he preach himself, and 
not the Lord Jesus Christ? Shall 
he prune and polish his sermons 
over and over, until their energy 
is frittered away, and lost? Shall he 
be more desirous of the applause of 
the critic, than of the salvation o! 


his flock ? Shall he be afraid 


“te wound, 

The sinner’s heart with Hell’s alarming 
sound? 

No terrors on his gentle tongue attend; 

No grating truths, the nicest ear offend— 

That strange new birth, that Methodistic 
grace, 

Nor nrhis heart, or sermons, finda place.— 

Tis best, he says, mankind should cease to 
sin, 

Good fame requires it, so does peace 
within : 

Their honours, well he knows, will ne'er 
be driven; 

But hopes they still will please to go to 
heaven.’’ 


There is no preaching more pop- 
ular than that which is plain and 
pungent ; and although the im- 
penitent man is uneasy while lis- 
tening, yet his conscience tells him, 
that it is right ; and he loves and es- 
teems the minister, who in this re- 
spect does his duty. If asked the 
question, he will declare freely, that 
the denunciation is correct, which 
says, ‘*woe unto him who doeth the 
work of the Lord deceitfully.”’ It is 
this kind of faithful preaching which 
will fix the eye and the ear of an 
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audience, in breathless attention, so 
‘that absolute stillness reigns. If 
this is not eloquence, [ am ignorant 
of its character. 

2. They should preach their ser- 
mons, and not read them. It has 
been customary in New-England, 
from time immemorial, for ministers 
to write in their studies, one or two 
sermons a week, which they read on 
the ensuing sabbath to their people. 
This custom has induced in many in- 
stances, a dull, monotonous manner 
of delivery; and it must necessarily 
produce this effect, to some degree, 
so long as the sermonis read. The 
custom I refer to, is by no means 
universal ; the exceptions, however, 
are not so numerous as could be 
wished. Ifa lawyer of the greatest 
reputation should read his pleas, 
there would be but little curiosity 
excited among the people to hear 
him. It St. Paul had preached in 
this manner there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Felix would ever have 
trembled. As the minister comes to 
his people on business of infinite mo- 
ment, even with the offers of salva- 
tion from an offended God, so he 
must deliver his message with fervor 
and earnestness; he must shew by 
his engagedness, that he really de- 
sires, and ardently wishes, that they 
may inherit eternal lite. Unless a 
yood degree of animation is exhibit- 
ed, his people will never give him 
crecit for sincerity, and will pay 
but little attention to the instructions 
which he communicates. In_ this 
manner his usefulness is prevented, 
and the souls of his hearers are in 
danger of perishing. 

Not only the manner of delivery, 
but the composition of a sermon, is 
materially affected by the custom of 
Writing them. The man who enters 
his study and sits down to form a 
sermon, with nothing to disturb the 
deadness of the scene, will feel dull 
himself, and wili therefore be mise- 
rably prepared to give fire and vi- 
tality to his thoughts. He may per- 
haps consult some ‘‘ old divine,’ who 
has published a treatise, or sermon 
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on the subject he is considering, 
and try to raise his own heat by 
lighting his taper at a fire which 
never burned clearly, and which has 
long been extinguished; he may 
take down his common-place book, 
and look out and copy those passa- 
ges which were selected for a well 
turned period, or supposed original- 
ity of thought, for a pretty conceit, 
or a handsome figure; but after all 
has been done; the sermon he has 
manufactured, will be full of 


Trite, moral sea-saws, dull, as old. 


But instead of this phlegmatic man- 
ner of composing his sermon, let the 
minister, atter choosing his text, ar- 
range in natural order the several di- 
visions; let the skeleton be distinct- 
ly marked out and written down ; 
a few of the leading thoughts, also, 
can be added, if it is desired. Let 
the whole plan be comprehended, 
and be familiar to the mind, and be- 
come the subject of thought. The 
bones and sinews will in thie way be 
formed, and clearly seen, and easily 
referred to; then when he comes be- 
fore the congregation, the sight of 
several hundred of bis brothers and 
sisters of the human family, who must 
shortly come into the ark of safety, 
or perish forever ; the amazing im- 
portance of the message he bears, as 
the servant of the Lord Jesus; and 
his own personal responsibility to 
deliver the whole counsel of God ; 
will give life and animation te his 
manner, and vigor and pungency to 
his thoughts. He will now be more 
solicitous to save the souls of his 
flock, to guide them into the straight 
and narrow path which leadeth unto 
life, than he will be to search out for 
particular modes of phraseology, or 
exhibit the beauties of style. With 
a heart warmed by love to God, and 
a benevolence brought into active 
exertion by the circumstances in 
which he is now placed, he will find 
no difficulty in filling up the sermon. 
It will no longer be bones and sin- 
ews merely, but it will be clothed 
witb flesh, and put on the appear- 
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ance ol the living man. Ile will in 
this manner, speak as a dying man 
unto dying men ; andif bis flock be 
not saved, he will have delivered his 
own soul, 

Where ministers preach in this 
manner, we do not find the audience 


regularly, at the commencement of 


the discourse, composing themselves 
to sleep, but where the common- 
place book furnishes the materials 
for the sermon, a nap seems to be a 
matter of course. And shall it be 
asked which of these methods is pro- 
ductive of the most eloquence; let 
the success attending them give the 
answer. One of the most eloquent 
and successtul preachers I have 
known, was in the habit for many 
Years of preaching extemporaneous- 
ly. He studied his sermons thor- 
oughly, but set down upon paper, 
nothing except the text, and the gen- 
eral divisions, and sub-divisions of 
the discourse. —A preacher, now liv- 
ing, well known in this State, com- 
mits nothing to paper, but delivers 
his sermon in a regular, methodical 
manner, inattentive to the elegancies 
of style, but abounding in pungent 
appeals to the conscience, and affec- 
tionate exhortations to the heart: in 


this way he excites the attention of 


an audience toa degree of intensity, 
which no written discourse, read in 
the happiest inanner, ever accom- 
plishes. 

By omitting to address the con- 
sciences of their hearers, and instead 
of this course,spending their strength 
in attempts merely to enlighten and 
convince the understanding ; and by 


reading their discourses, instead of 


preaching them, ministers are per- 
haps in danger of losing their own 
spiritual-mindedness, and may not 
sufficiently consider what they de- 
clared to be their belief at the time 
of their ordination, that they were 
in their own view, moved by the 
Holy Spirit, to take upon themselves 
the office of a minister. They may 
almost forget, that every individual 
under their ministry, has an immor- 
ta! soul, whieh must be saved or lost; 


and that each one is moving on with 
the swiftness of time to the judg. 
ment seat of Christ. They may not 
sufficiently consider that what is to 
be done, must be done quickly ; that 
whatsoever they do, they are com 
manded to do it with their might: 
that the day is soon coming, when 
they will be called upon to give an 
account of their stewardship; and 
that for every soul committed to their 
care, who is finally lost through their 
indolence, or indifference to thei 
Master's cause, they must on that 
day, render a reason which shall be 
satisfactory to the Judge of quick 
and ot dead, or they must abide the 
consequences of his displeasure. 


To the Editors of the Christian Spectator. 
Messks. Epirors, 


Though we live so far trom the 
centre of the world, and girt in by 
the mountains too, we have heard 
something about the great race on 
Long Island. ‘The newspapers, (tor 
we have now and then one even 
here,) the newspapers told usa good 
while ago, that there would be rave 
sport upon an unparalleled bet; and 
lately, the result tas been telegraph- 
ed from Loutsiana to Fassamaquod- 
dy. Though you could scarcely have 
been Christian Spectators of the 
race, if you had tried, you have, I 
dare say, heard more about it than 
I can tell yous; and yet, my fingers 
itech, to convey a few words,with per- 
mission, to your numerous readers, i! 
readers you can retain after this. As 
every body went from every where, 
you may infer, perhaps, that I too 
was perched, rara avis, on some pine 
tree near by, or that with my wile 
and daughters, I stood behind the 
motley multitude, stretching my neck 
to its utmost longitude, and looking 
over a forest of heads and plumes o! 
all colors, to see the sport. But J 
tell you, Messrs Spectators, in good 
and sober truth, J was not there : and 
however strange you may think of !t, 
my wile and daughters were not I) 
the Pavilion. TI can only speak from 
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hear say, eurrente calamo, or more 
technically, as 1 put my long goose 
quill * up to the top of its speed.” 

It was. it seems, one of the finest 
days of the season—the very ‘ sun 
of Austerlitz.”? Not a cloud 1 sup- 
pose, sailed that way, to cast a mo- 
mentary shadow over the brilliant 
and joyous scene. What a specta- 
ele! The North and the South fired 
with the most magnanimous emula- 
tion, and marching briskly to the ap- 
pointed rendezvoux. Every town 
and almost every village from Geor- 
cia to Maine, (as the fourth of July 
orators used to say,) fully represeut- 
edin this biped and quadruped Con- 
cress. See—New-Jersey, with im- 
mense re-inforcements from beyond 
the mountains and rivers, moving in 
solid columns towards the scene of 
action: —all the North River afrre, 
and coming down in a day—New- 
York pouring out myriads, from all 
its eastern vomitories, and Connecti- 
cut launching all tts craft upon the 
Sound, and hastening with sails, and 
oars, and sweeps, to the sandy arena. 

rifty thousand people, at least, on 
the ground; and then what princely 
petting! Forty thousand dollars to 
begin with ; to begin with I say, for 
what signifies such a trifle, compared 
with the hundreds of thousands which 
it seems to be admitted on all hands, 
were staked upou the two four-footed 
champions of that proud day. O 
how thrilling and chilling and stilling 
ihe first heat! Henry half a length 
chead—two to one against Eclipse if 
you dare—two to one agreed all 
round the course. ‘Truly, Messrs. 
Kditors, this must have been the 
most heart-stirring and patriotic 
gambling, that ever was seen in our 
country. Now | like things on a 
grand scale. Card playing, for fif- 
tes and hundreds, is a mean two- 
penny business, and the honorable 
managers of the race prohibited it. 
‘never liked it, and am resolved 
that l never will. But there is some- 
‘ung in tens and hundreds of thou- 
“ands, to make one proud of the 
“nerican character. Second trial. 


Eclipse ahead, and now they stand 
heat and heat. Every jockey’s, (1 
beg the gentlemen’s pardon, ) but ev- 
ery jockey’s heart is in his mouth— 
the question is to be decided in eight 
minutes. It is decided; Eclipse 
against the world comes off victori- 
ous. And now where is the laurel. 
the niche, the monument, the bronze, 
for the northern champion; he has 
earned for himself an imperishable 
name. It must, it will go down to 
the most distant generation of horse 
racers,at least, if not a good deal fur- 
ther. 

But I am running before my Story. 
Let us go back a heat or two, and take 
breath. What added mightily to the 
sport was, to see the North pitted 
against the South; or if you please. 
New-York versus Virginia. How 
must it tend to obliterate all sectional 
jealousies, and tighten the silken 
cords of brotherhood, to meet every 
half year at the Washington and Un- 
ion races, upon bets of halfa million. 
If this dees not preserve a good un- 
derstanding on both sides of the Po- 
tomac, what can? In this view, 
how deliglitful are the prospects be- 
fore us. A strife so iriendly, so near- 
lv equal in its results, cannot possi- 
bly stop here. Eclipse must ran 
again, or pass for a foundered old 
coward. Even while | write, ru- 
mour says, that he is challenged to 
try his bottom at the seat of govern-. 
ment, upon a purse of from 20 ty 
50,000 dollars. 

But’ stop this galloping nen of 
mine, and stick to the turf on Lo ng 
Island. Another thing which add ved 
surprisingly, it seems, to the brilli aun- 
cy and pleasure of the scene, was the 
presence ofa great number of Lae jes, 
the better part of whom,! dare say. 
staked something on the ocea: jjon. 
You need not look so sarcastical ly at 
ahbody, Messrs. Spectators, fork 2 me 
ask why should /adies be excluded ,from 
the sports of the race ground? = An- 
swer me to that if you can. And 
then answer another question, inti- 
mately connected with the fore going. 
As it was citv and country, all de- 
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lightfully mingled in the most repub- 
lican fraternity, and there were so 
many fine women of the fown there, 
what right had any body to exclude 
those from the country ? 

Why sir, how must those ladies in 
the Pavilion, andso forth, have been 
enraptured, how must it have awak- 
ened all the finest sensibilities of the 
female heart, to witness the straining 
and panting emulation of the rival 
coursers ;—to see them coming out 
last, all foaming and covered with 
gore! Verily, we have heard noth- 
ing for a long time, in this dull cor- 
ver of the world, which has so forcibly 
reminded us of old Rome in her pow- 
er and glory, when her sober matrons 
and tender hearted virgins, witnessed 
with a delight, bordering upon ecstacy, 
the gladiatorial shows and contests in 
the Amphitheatre. Who can tell how 
soon the American fair, will attain 
to the same enviable height of refine- 
ment and sensibility? It may be 
true that the blood which trickled 
down so profusely at the Union races 
was not human blood. It was noth- 


ing more, probably, than what sucha 
desperate trial must needs draw forth 
from the lacerated bodies of the brute 


competitors. But who can _ tell, 
should the strife for mastery be kept 
up between the north and the south, 
with suitable spirit on both sides, who 
Tsay can tell, how long it may be, ere 
wives, and sisters, and daughters, will 
hear of other contests? These are 
only hints, you see, and I freely con- 
fess to you Messrs. Editors, that I 
hawe not nerve enough to carry this 
train of thought any further. 

Bat to try another heat—it must be 
very deligntful, to spend a few days, 
and a few hundred dollars too, if one 
has so much, in going to the races. 
If he has not hundreds, why, let him 
spend what he has and can borrow. 
Viftry thousand days is something to 
be sure——abeut one hundred and forty 
years ; and might make a difference 
in loss of time, upon a moderate cal- 
culation of 20,000 dollars. But why 
speak of such a paltry sum? It is 
enough; to provoke one to hear these 


[Jury, 


penny calculations, especially when 
the object to be gained is so immense. 
lyimportant. But you know ifI don’t 
calculate somebody else will. Who 
could stay away from such a race? 
I challenge the whole corps of your 
longwinded prosers to answer me that 
if they can. Who that went, could 
help spending from five to a hundred 
dollars, besides all the bets? If re. 
port be true, some hundreds of the 
spectators must have travelled from 
a hundred to a thousand miles, to the 
race ground. But why speak of dis- 
tance, when it is agreed on all hands 
that racing shortens it exceedingly. 

Among the moderate estimates of 
the knowing ones who were near the 
scene of action, I will just mention a 
fraction or two more, which I sup. 
pose some close calculators, will think 
ought to be reckoned in the general 
footing. It is said, that at least 
20,000 strangers were in New- York 
at one time, on their way tothe race 
ground ; that they could not spend 
less, upon an average, than 20 dol- 
Jars in and about the city. Twen- 
ty thousand by twenty ; as you are 
quick in figures, and I cannot stop tu 
multiply, without losing my distance, 
I must leave it with you to say how 
much it comes to. 

Another thought, (for while one is 
upon the course, he must take 
thoughts as he can catch them, 
whether they are in place or not,) it 
may be urged in disparagement of 
the great match, that no little of the 
money which was gambled away, 
honestly belonged to creditors, who 
may find it very inconvenient to lose 
it; and that many a wife with her 
littke children, will feel the gripings 
of poverty, thus induced, for a great 
while to come. Such moralizing 
may be got up, to discourage the no- 
blest emulation, that ever glowed 11 
the American bosom ; but who will 
mind it ? What are the claims of old 
fashioned justice, or affection eithe! 
when contrasted with the pleasures 
of ahorse race ? If | choose to stake 
five hundred or five thousand dollars, 
upon the issue, what right, according 
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to the Jaws of the turf, have my cre- 
Jitors, or my family to interfere ? If 
jam the winner, and they all know I 
expect to win, why then I shall be so 
much the better able to pay the one, 
and provide for the other. But sup- 
pose the worst—suppose that | and 
a hundred others lose to any amount 
you please. ‘Phe money only chan- 
ves hands. It makes as many rich 
as poor : and how does it improve 
the morals of those who win! How 
sober and industrious will they be all 
the rest oftheir lives. Besides, those 
who lose at one race, will probably 
oain at the next, and sothere will be 
1 brisk and healthful circulatioa 
through the great body politic. 

But 1 anticipate another objection. 
Whole sheets of small pica will be 
vet up, about the dissipation attend- 
ant upon such a race, as that now un- 
jer consideration. And indeed | 
cannot say, but that there might have 
been some trifling indiscretions, such 
as swearing, drinking, and the 
‘ike ; but then, I hate to see moun- 
tains made out of mole hills. It 
was all in good nature, I dare say, 
or if some sparks were elicited, by 
trifling collisions, it had a tendency, 
vou know, to give life and warmth 
and variety to the scene. QOn_ this 
score, you had better be silent, for 
you will find every thing you cau say 
ibout public morals and such anti- 
yuated things, treated with merited 
contempt. You willbe spoken of in 
ill decent company, as a century be- 
nind the age in which you live, and 
as a blueskinned, canting hypocrite. 

Supposing, however, you should 
take my advice, and save your own 
reputation (which by the way I can 
hardly hope you will do,) but sup- 
posing you should, what a fine theme 
will the races furnish, to the mana- 
vers and abettors of missionary and 
education societies ! ‘Phey wiil, ten 
to one, have the effrontery to calcu- 
ate, how many young men, halfa 
million of dollars would educate for 
the ministry ; and they will talk about 
the good which these ministers might 
doin ourownand otherlands. ‘They 
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will tell how many schools half a mil- 
lion would support among the hea- 
then ; and a thousand other things, 
to make weak people regret,that some 
part at least of what was spent at the 
union races, was not differently ap- 
propriaied. But who that has any 
public spirit, will presume to put the 
civilizing and christianizing of the 
heathen, in competition with improv- 
ing the breed of horses ? 

There is one consolation at any 
raie. Such temerity will pot be per- 
mitted to show its head with impuni- 
ty. It will be narrowly watched by 
those puissant guardians of morals 
and religion, who have so often prov- 
ed and demonstrated, and what is 
more, asserted upon their honour, 
that it is very foolish and wicked to 
raise money for missionary purposes, 
since it will all be pocketed by the 
priests at home; andeven if it could 
be sent abroad, it would do more 
hurt than good, because the heathen 
are much better off without the Chris- 
tian religion than with it. 

But I forbear. Many edifying 
thoughts will suggest themselves to 
your readers, which in the dust and 
hurry of the scene have escaped 
me. 


B. Hi. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
On Pain. 


Parn is the handmaid of Mortali- 
ty. She throws open the door, and 
man enters the theatre of life. There 
she torsakes him not—but amid the 
changes of his eventful drama, is of- 
ten arcund his path, or within his bo- 
som. His strongest lessons are im- 
pressed by her agency, and she some- 
times forces him as a prisoner, to 
that ‘hope which is an anchor to the 
soul.” ‘There he bows meekly te 
her rough discipline, for he sees the 
‘captain of his salvation made per- 
fect through sufferings.’ When he 
prepares to quit this brief existence, 
she attends him. Hers is the shud- 
der—the convulsion—the cold dew 
starting in drops troin the temples— 
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the groan, with which he resigns this 
earthly being. Even when the ‘sil- 
ver cord of nature is loosed, and the 
golden bow] broken,’ she is reluctant 
that their fellowship should be dis- 
solved. She fixes ber glance on the 
flizht of the departing spirit. If it 
ascend toward a ‘temple not made 
with hands,’ she takes an eternal 
farewell: if it descend to the ‘ black- 
ness of darkness,’ she adheres as its 
companion forever. H. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
The Voice of the Spirit. 


The heart of man, in the hour of its pride, 
Mild Nature, the mother, addrest, 
‘On the flowers of the vale, where foun- 
tains glide,— 
On the brow of the forest,—the curl of the 
tide,— 
And the cliff of the mountain where tem- 
pests hide, 
See the hand of a Gop imprest.’’ 


Slow Reason arose, with her finite chain, 
And her lamp as the moon-beam clear, 
‘ That Being who bridies the storm-strick- 
en main, 
And gems the skies with their countless 
train, 
Is a Being for man to fear.’ 
Pure Inspiration’s ray sublime, 
Like the Sun from chaos broke, 
‘Remember bim now, in the day of thy 
prime, 
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Thy breath is a vapor,—a span thy time, 
And thy glory a wreath of smoke.’ 


Death burl’d his arrow from the cloud 
Where pestilence curtain’d his way, 
On the throne of the heart its idol bow’. 
The bloom of its beauty was pale in the 

shroud, 
And its strength the spoiler’s prey. 


A voice was heard :—’twas the voice of 
the dead !— 

It was hoarse from the hollow grave,— 
‘Oh! heed the things of thy peace, it said. 
Ere the worm is thy brother, and dust thy 

bed, : 

In the hour when none can save.” 


Remorse, uplifted a serpent scourge, 
And Conscience asserted her sway, 
But the world, and the host of her vani 
ties urge. 
And buoy’d on the crest of their dancing 
surge, 
That rebel heart was gay. 


Heav'n mourn’d and the harps of her bles: 
ones sigh’d, 
(Thus the rose sheds the dew-drop tear, 
‘The _ of the Highest for man bath di. 
ea, 
Yet still he exults in his guilt and his pride, 
Ah! what shall arrest his career ?’ 


There was joy in Heaven !—O’er the an 
gels it shone, 
A smile from Jehovah glow’d, 
Lhe ‘stl small voice’ trom the awfu! 
throne 
Had breath’d on that obdurate heart of 
stone, 
And the rock like a river flow’d. 


H. 
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A History of the United States of 


America, on a plan adapted to the 
capacity of youth; and designed 
to aid the memory by systematic 
arrangement and interesting us- 
sociations. Illustrated by engrav- 
ings. By Rev. Charles A. Good- 
rich. Hartford. S.G. Goodrich. 
E.& H. Clark. 1822. 


History of the United States. By 
Rev. C. A. Goodrich. Hartford. 
Published by Huntington & Hop- 
kins. 1823. 


We cannot but wish favorably to 


undertakings of this nature, as we 
doubt not the public are beforehana 
with us, in the expression of equa! 
good-will. To illustrate whateve! 
pertains toone’s country and its insti 
tutions,is praise-worthy; nor is it much 
less so to encourage the well-mean- 
ing attempt, and to crown it with the 
meed of approbation, when success- 
fully executed. Besides, it is wel! 
known that, as Christian Spectators, 
we are in the habit of turning aside, 
occasionally, gua—molli divertitur 
orbita clivo, into the walks of litera- 
ture, to observe what is doing thers, 
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to ascertain the moral effect: and 
we certainly need offer no apology, 
for bringing to the reader’s reflection 
the dictates of so grave and chaste a 
yreceptress, as the Historic Muse. 
We hardly know any branch of let- 
ters so well calculated as history, 
when written with a proper spirit, 
and in accordance with facts, to sub- 
serve the cause of morality and reli- 
gion. Its lessons are peculiarly im- 
portant to the young, as giving them 
4 correct estimate of life, and of hu- 
man nature inall its variety —as shew 
ing them, how man has acted accord- 
ig to his own pleasure, and at the 
same time, how God has conducted 
the series of events, to bring about 
the purposes of His wisdom and 
grace. Speaking aphoristically, his- 
tory is arecord of what God has done, 
and of what he has enabled or suffer- 
ed man to do, on the stage of the 
world. Even withcut the direct mor- 
al comments of the writer, which, 
however, are due, we can derive im- 
portant instruction, and can hardly 
help being impressed with the grand- 
eur or solemnity of the movements 
of Providence, in the disposal of na- 
tions. The view of past ages fills 
the mind witha sublime melancholy. 
We dwell with deep emotion on the 
actions, sufferings, and changes of 
those who were ‘bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh’—-we almost 
regret that some of them should ever 
have lived to disorder the world with 
their crimes, and that others should 
have died, to leave it without the ben- 
efit of their active labors. ‘There is 
something in the picture of the gen- 
erations betore us, of their manners, 
pursuits and attainments, of their 
mode of thinking and acting, of their 
religion, government and literature, 
~-especially there issomething in the 
recital of the deeds of our immediate 
‘ncestors, which, while it gratifies 
our curiosity, teaches us wisdom, by 
ihe comparison of their situation with 
ourown. From the whole, we de- 


duce conclusions, that have an im- 
portant bearing on human happiness 
ind virtue, 


From the infinite vart- 
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ety of aspects, in which history pre- 
sents the dealings of Providence, and 
from the immense number of charac- 
ters and incidents which it brings in- 
to view, it becomes a source of per- 
petual interest, instructing us no less 
in regard to the character of God, 
than the duty of man. The novelist, 
with all the license he possesses, to 
imagine such physical and mora! 
combinations.as he pleases, cannot 
clothe bis subject with half the at- 
tractions which a reflecting mind at- 
taches to true narrative. In short, 
it is here we learn political science 
and philosophy, we ascertain the ne- 
cessity of goverment, the blessings 
of civilization, the progress of reason 
and society, and especially, it is here 
we see 


‘a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that chequer life,’ 


and in all the events that have a bear- 
ing on the interests of religion. The 
historian who, by deducing the max- 
ims of wisdom from the annals of 
past ages, shall help us more effectu- 
ally tolearn morality and piety, de- 
serves our cordial acknowledgements. 
Whether he writes lengthened and 
elaborate details, or only compends 
of events, if he keeps this moral pur- 
pose in view, he becomes our essen- 
tial benefactor. In agreement with 
these thoughts, we hasten to shew 
very briefly, how the author of the 
volumes named at the head of this 
article, has acquitted himself in pre- 
senting to us, and particularly to his 
youhg countrymen, a_ portion of 
American history. 

The two books are substantially 
the same work. ‘The latter is found- 
ed on the former, and differs slight- 
ly in its form, though abounding in a 
larger number both of leading facts, 
and minute details. The latter, as 
being more complete, will furnish us 
with the few extracts which we shall 
present to the reader. We would 
not, however, pass tightly over the 
former work. It deserves a sepa- 
rate notice on account of its adapta- 
tion to the use of academies and 
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schools. As there is reason to believe, 
that the study of our own history has 
been, in general, too much neglecied 
by our American youth, we think 
that a desideratum which has exist- 
ed, is happily supplied by the pres- 
ent work. Aside from the common 
attributes of a good history, which 
we shall soon point out, it offers, by 
means of its structure, some facilities 
that are well worth attention. 

One of them is the separation of 
that portion of the narrative, which 
is to be committed to memory, and 
which is the outline of the history, 
trom that portion, which is merely to 
be read with attention. The latter 
consists of those more detailed views 
which fill up the above outline, or 
carry on the general story. By this 
means, as the essential statements 
are given in a connected view, the 
pupil who commits them to memory, 
acquires a knowledge of the entire 
history of the United States. These 
summary topics, are presented ina 
form tolerably well condensed, 
though doubtless experience, and 
reflection would suggest to the author, 
some improvements, in this particu- 
iar. The more expanded accounts, 
which are ina smaller type, are so 
contrived, as to give a peculiar inter- 
est to the leading thoughts, aud to 
connect them with permanent im- 
pressions. 

Another facility offered by the 
present work, as a book of education, 
is the division of the history, into 
distinct,and well-ascertained periods. 
Such an arrangement seems almost 
indispensable in regard to the recol- 
fection of dates, which is always an 
object in the study of history. It is 
important also in other respects, par- 
ticularly as to forming in the minds 
of pupils, the habit of generalizing 
their ideas. The views which they 
will thus obtain will be clear and 
definite. To answer, however, the 
purposes intended, the periods 
should be distinctly marked, and 
inust not be too numerous. We 
doubt not, that the author has made 
a judicious classification, sufficient!y 


marked, and comprehensive, consid- 
ering the comparatively short period 
of American history. 

To this account we may add, that 
the assignment of a certain portion 
of the history, to the notes which are 
appended to each period, is quite 4 
convenience, in such an elementary 
work as the present. Information 
concerning the religion, manners, 
education, trade, commerce, &c. ot 
the country, since it is not necessari- 
ly connected with the narrative of 
civil events; so it may well be em- 
bodied apart. By this means, the 
subjects treated of, are much more 
happily associated in the mind, ard 
firmly retained in the memory, than 
by mingling them with the mass of 
other facts. The questions, also, 
following each successive period, 
which are omitted im the later work, 
undoubtedly have their value, in aid- 
ing the pupil to the proper answers 
to be given, in regard to the portions 
of the history which are studied. In 
a school-book, the reflections in con- 
clusion, are important, since they 
are not only instructive i: themselves, 
but shew the young, how to derive 
lessons, and deduce conclusions 
from whatever they read. In short 
the whole is formed ona plan of dis- 
tinct method, and associated partic- 
ulars, at once interesting, and useful 
to the young mind. The outline, 
though bold is judicious, as being 
sufficiently warranted, by the ap- 
proved inductive philosophy of the 
present day. The filling up of an 
outline of this nature, admits of dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection, accord- 
ing to the object in view, and the 
talents of the writer. In the present 
case, we are warranted in saying 
that the performance in this respect, 
is quite reputable to the author. 

We shall now advert to the gen- 
eral characteristics of Mr. Goodrich’s 
history, confining our remarks, more 
particularly to the recent work, 0? 
rather to the qualities common to 
both, but which are rather more pre- 
dominant in that. The — bistory 
commences with the discovery of the 
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continent, and is carried down to 
the close of the year 1822, embra- 
cing eleven periods. The first two 
periods, 1D which the author gives an 
account of discoveries and settle- 
ments, from the nature of the sub- 
iects, afford less scope for interesting 
details than the succeeding ones. 
Still they are enlivened with some 
sprightly narratives, and the story 
of Captain Smith, particularly, is 
told with good spirit and effect. The 
account of the Aborigines of the 
country, contained in one of the notes 
to the second period, is a handsome 
summary of most that is known, 
concerning their character, manners, 
employments, government, religion, 
and similar, subjects. The notes 
in general, to this period, are well 
worth attention, from the mass of 
curious information which they in- 
clude. From the article, relzgzon, 
in these notes, we select the follow- 
ing statement, not as disclosing any 
thing new, but as exhibiting an im- 
portant trait in the character of our 
ancestors, which we shall do well 
often to call to mind. ‘Their ex- 
treme solicitude in founding church- 
es, and supporting ministers, Is an 
example worthy of imitation. 


The special object of the New-England 
planters, insettling the country, was the 
enjoyment of their religious opinions, and 
the free exercise of religious worship, with- 
out molestation. Early attention was, 
therefore, paid tothe gathering of church- 
es,and the regulation of religion. They 
were Calvinists in doctrine, and Congre- 
gational in discipline. Each church main- 
tained its right to govern itself, They 
heldto the validity of Presbyterian ordi- 
nation, and the expediency of synods on 
great occasions. From the commence- 
ment, they used ecclesiastical councils, 
convoked by particular churches for ad- 
vice, but not for the judicial determina- 
iion of controversies. 

In each of the churchesthere wasa pas- 
ior, teacher, ruling elder, and deacons. 
Ihe pastor’s office consisted principally in 
exhortations; upon the teacher devolved 
the business of explaining and defending 
the doctrines of christianity. The busi- 
ess of the ruling elder was to assist the 
Hastor in the government of the church. 

Karly provision was made for the sup- 
port ofthe ministry. On the arrival of the 
“olonists of Massachusetts Bay, at Charles- 


town, before landing, a court of assistants 
was held, and the first question proposed 
was, How shell the ministers be main- 
tained? The court ordered that houses 
be built, and salaries be raised fur them at 
the public charge. ‘Their two ministers, 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Wilson, were grant- 
ed a selary—the former thirty pounds per 
annum, and the latter twenty pounds, un- 
til the arr:val of his wife. 

After the settlement of the several colo- 
nies, all persons were obliged by law to 
contribute to the support of the church. 
Special care was taken that all persons 
should attend public worship. In Connect- 
icut, the law obliged them to be present on 
the Lord’s day, on all days of public fast- 
ing and thanksgiving, appointed by civil 
authority, on penalty of five shillings, for 
every instance of neglect. 

By the year 1642, twenty-two years 
from the landing of the pilgrims at Piy- 
mouth,there bad been settled in New-Eng 
land seventy-seven ministers, who were 
driven from the parent country, fifty towns 
and villages had been planted, and thirty 
or forty churches gathered.—pp 62, 63. 


The story of Sir William Phipps> 
as told by our author, in his account 
of period 3d, will be read with inter- 
est. 


The place of his birth, which happened 
in 1650, was a small plantation, on the 
river Kennebeck, at that time nearly the 
limit of the English settlements on the 
east. His father was a gun-smitb, who 
bad a family of twenty-six children by 
one wife, twenty-one of whom were sons, 
of which William was nearly the young: 
est. His father dying while he was quite 
a lad, hie lived with his mother until his 
eighteenth year, during which time he 
was chiefly concerned in the care of sheep. 
Contrary to the wishes of his friends, he 
now indented himself as an apprentice to 
a ship carpenter, for four years, in which 
time.he became master of his art. Upon 
the expiration of his service, he went to 
Boston, where he followed his trade about 
a year, during which he learned to read 
and write, and in which time be was res- 
pectably married. Failing of that success 
in his trade, which his enterprising genins 
coveted, he turned his attention to the 


sea, and during his first voyage, hearing of 


a Spanish wreck near the Bahamas, he di- 
rected his course thitber,but obtained from 
it only sufficient to furnish himseil for a 
voyage to England. On his arrival in that 
country, he heard of another Spanish 
wreck, in which was lost an immense 
treasure ; but the precise spot of which 
was as yet undiscovered. Being sanguine 
inthe belief that he should be more suc- 
cessful than those who had preceded him, 
in their attempts to discover tf, he solieit- 
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ed the patronage of several persons in of- 
fice, through whose influence he was ap- 
pointed to the Algier Rose, an English 
trigate of eighteen guns and ninety-five 
men, in which, some time after, he sailed 
in quest of the wreck. 

It often happens that Divine Provi- 
dence, previously to crowning a man’s 
exertions with success, involves him for a 
season in difficulties, and tries him with 
disappointments. This was strikingly ver- 
ified in the case of Capt. Phipps. Not 
meeting with the success which he had 
promised his crew, they at length became 
mutinous, and ona sudden rushed upon 
him, while on the quarter deck, with 
drawn swords, and demanded of him, as 
the only condition of life, that he should 
join them in escaping to the South Seas, 
to engage in piracy. Although entirely 
unarmed, he stood firm and collected un- 
til he had fixed his plan, and then, with a 
courage bordering on rashness, rushed in 
upon their. pointed swords, dealing his 
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tent, round which several guns had bee, 
planted, to defend them from the Span- 
iards, should any chance to pass that Way, 
These guns Capt. Phipps ordered his men 
to charge, and silently to turn in the di- 
rection of the mutineers, while he should 
pullup the bridge, and, with the assistance 
of two or three others, bring the guns on 
board to bear on every side of the tent. 
Scarcely were these preparations ended, 
when the mutineers, flushed with their an. 
ticipated success, made their appearance. 
On their nearer approach, Capt. Phipps 
bade them advance at their peril: at the 
same time directing his men to fire,should 
a single one come forward. Awed by his 
decision, and the death-like preparations 
visible, they paused; upon which Capt, 
Phipps informed them that their plot was 
discovered, and that he was determined 
to leave them to that fate which they had 
designed for him and those of the crew 
who were too virtuous to second their vil- 
lanous purposes. At the same time, he 
directed the bridge to be let down, and 


blows so judiciously that he felled oum- 
hers to the deck, and so awed the vest, 
that they consented to vie'd. At anoth- 
er time, finding it necessary to careen his 
vessel, he put into a desolate Spanish isl- 
and, near to a rock from which a tempo- 
rary bridge was extended to the ship. Mu- 
tiny was secretly working among his crew. 
While preparations were making by the 
carpenter for repairing the vessel, ninety 
of his men left her, and repaired into the 
adjoining wood, under pretence of diver- 
sion, but in reality for mutinous purposes. 
Here a plan was formed, which was, fo 
seize Capt. Phipps, and the nine or ten 
men who were known to be iriendly to 
him, and to abandon them to their fate on 
the island. Apprebensive that the carpen- 
ter might be necessary on their voyage, 
they sent to him, then at work on the ves- 
re], and requested that he would come to 
them. On bis arrival, be was apprised of 
their design, and threatened with death, 
should he not second their views. The 
carpenter, being an honest man, requested 
an half hour to think upon the proposal, 
and returning to the ship, accompanied 
by a spy from the mutineers, resumed his 
work. Ona sudden, feigning himself se- 
verely distressed with pain, he excused 
himself, while he should hasten to the cap- 
tain, who was below, foradram. In few 
words, while the dram was getting, he dis- 
covered the plot to Capt. Phipps, and 
sought his advice. The captain bid him 
go back to the rogues, sign their articles, 
and leave the restto him. No sooner had 
the carpenter gone, than Capt. Phipps 
summoned the men on board, of whom 
(he gunner was one, and having briefly 
stated the plan in agitation, demanded of 
them whether they would share his for- 
tune; to which they unanimously agreed. 

All their provisions were on shore ina 


the provisions to be brought on board-- 
while some of the men should stand with 
matches at the guns, with orders to fire 
should a single mutineer advance. ‘Shis 
unexpected reverse, and especially the 
prospect of a certain, but a lingering death 
on a desolate shore, had the effect to sub- 
due the mutineers, who now ontheir knees 
besought his pardon, and promised obe- 
dience to his orders. Unwilling, howev- 
er, to trust them, Capt. Phipps tied their 
arms one after another, and, when all 
were on board, immediately weighed an- 
chor and sailed for Jamaica, where he 
dismissed them. From this place, having 
shipped another crew, he sailed for H:s- 
paniola, intending to proceed in search of 
the Spanish wreck; but his crew proving 
unfit, he returned to England. Through 
the assistance of the duke of Albemarle, 
and other persons of quality, he was fur- 
nished with another ship and a tender, 
with which he sailed for Port de la Plata, 
where, after completing his preparations, 
he proceeded in search of the wreck. Hav- 
ing for along time fruitlessly sought the 
object of bis voyage, in the neighborhood 
of a reef of rocks called the Boilers, fur- 
ther search was about being abandoned, 
when, as one of the boats was returning to 
the ship, across the reef, one of the men; 
looking over the side, spied,as he thought, 
a sea feather, growing outofa rock: where- 
upon an Indian diver was directed to de- 
scend and fetch it up. But what were 
their surprise and joy, on his return, to 
learn that be had discovered several guns; 
lying on the bottom of the deep. A sec- 
ond descent of the Indian increased their 
joy still more, for, on his rising, he ws 
bearing ia his hand a sow, as they called 
it, or a mass of silver, of the value of sev- 
eral hundred pounds sterling. Tidings 0! 
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ihe discovery were immediately conveyed 
to Capt. Phipps, who, with his men, re- 
paired to the spot, and, upon leaving the 
face, carried with him thirty-two tons of 
silver bullion, besides a large quantity of 
gold, pearls and jewels, over which the 
billows bad been rolling for more tban 
half a century. On his arrival in London, 
the property thus rescued was valued at 
nearly three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling; yet of this sum, such was his ex- 
emplary honesty and liberality, that, part- 
ly by fulfilling his assurances to the sea- 
men, and partly by conscientiously paying 
over to his employers all their dues, he 
had left to himself less than sixteen thou- 
sand pounds. Asa reward to bis fidelity, 
however, he received a large present from 
the duke of Albemarle, and upon a repre- 
sentation of his enterprise to the king, his 
majesty conferred upon him the order of 
knighthood. Liberal offers were made to 
him by the commissioners of the navy to 
continue in Ergland, but he had too great 
an attachment to his native country to 
think of a permanent residence in any oth- 
erland than that of New-England. 

James II. was at this time on the throne 
of England, by whom the colonies in 
America bad been deprived of their char- 
ters, and under whose governours they 
were severely suffering from arbitrary 
laws, and excessive exactions. Pleased 
with Phipps, the king gave him an oppor- 
tunity to ask of his majesty what he pleas- 
ed; upon which, forgetting personal ag- 
grandizement, he besought for New-Eng- 
land, that her lost privileges might be re- 
stored to her. ‘This was too great a boon 
to be grauted, and the king replied, “ any 
thing but that.’’ His next request was 
that he might be appointed high sheriff of 
the country, hoping that by means of his 
deputies in that office, he might supply the 
country with conscientious juries, * which 
was the only method,’ says Mather, ¢ that 
the New-Englanders had left them to se- 
eure any thing that wes dear unto them.’ 
llaving at some expense obtained his re- 
guest, alter an absence of five years. be 
arrived in his native couatry;, but the 
King’s government found means not only 
(0 set aside his commission as high sheriff, 
but also to raise against him such a tide of 
opposition, that he had nearly been assas- 
sinated before his own door. Finding al- 
lairs in so unsetileda state, and his owa 
situation uncomfortable, he, not long af- 
ler, took another voyage to England. 
S00n after his arrival in that country, 
Jainesabdicated the throne,and the Prince 
of Orange ascended it. This event was 
the harbinger of better things to New- 
Hugland. Having tendered his services 
to William, and rejected with disdain the 
sovernment of New-England, proffered to 
him about this time by the abdicated king, 

* hastened bis return to America, hoping 
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now to be of some service to his country. 
In the unsettled state of the colonies, his 
wisdom and influence were of great im- 
portance, and contributed not a little to 
forward the revolution, which issued in 
freeing the colonies from the tyranny of 
James and his ministers. 

The latter part of the life of Sir William 
Phipps is rendered doubly interesting, by 
his openly espousing the cause of retigion. 
At the age of forty, he was publicly baptiz- 
ed in one of the churches of Boston, and 
received into her communion. Inan ad- 
dress on that occasion, in conclusion he 
observed, ‘I have had proffers of baptism 
elsewhere made tu me, but I resolved rath- 
erto defer it until L could enjoy it in the 
communion of these churches. I have 
had awful impressions from the words of 
the Lord Jesus, ‘ Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me, and of my word, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed.’ When 
God had blessed me with something of the 
world, I had no trouble so great as this, 
lest it should not be in mercy; and I trem- 
bled at nothing more than being put off 
with a portion here. That [ may be sure 
of better things, | now offer myself unto 
the communion of the faithful.’ 

King William’s war breaking out at this 
time, he sailed upon the expedition against 
Port Royal and Quebec, related above. In 
the folluwing year, he received a commis- 
sion as captain general and governor in 
chief over the province of Massachusetts 
Bay. No appointment could have been 
more acceptable io the people. He came 
to the government, however, in unsettled 
times, and though his administration was 
marked by disinteresteduess and liberali- 
ty, it was his fortune, as it is tbe fortune of 
all iu high stations, to have enemies. Too 
restless to remain at ease, they at length 
preferred charges against him to the king, 
who, though satisfied of his fidelity, con- 
sidering it expedient to inquire into the 
case, directed Sir William to appear in 
Engiand. In obedience to the royal comw- 
maod, he took leave oi Boston in Novem- 
ber, 1694, atteuded with every demonstra- 
tion of respect from the people, and with 
addresses to their majesties, that he might 
be continued in his present respectable and 
useful station. 

On his arrival in England, the cloud, 
which seemed to have hung over him, was 
fast dispelling, aud the prospect flattering 
of bis speedy return to his government,un- 
injured by the accusations of prejudice and 
calumny. Bat providence had now ac- 
coniplished its designs in respect to hit. 
He was suddenly attacked by a malignant 
disease, which terminated his life, in Feb- 
ruary, fo the great grief of all who were 
acquainted withthe generosity and patri- 


olism, integrity aud piety, that distinguish- 


ed him. 
The life otf such a man is always replete 
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with instruction. It reveals to those in 
the humbler walks of life, the means by 
which they may not only arrive at distinc- 
tion, but to that which is of far higher im- 
portance, an extended sphere of usefulness 
in church and state. Enterprise, exertion, 
integrity, will accomplish every thing.— 
pp. 80 85. 

There are other interesting relations, 
in this portion of the author’s work, 
and also in period fourth, which we 
would present, were it consistent 
with the brevity that we have impos- 
ed upon ourselves. We subjoin only 
a part of the reflections on the third 
period, both because it conveys an 
important thought, and shews the 
manner of the writer in this depart- 
ment of his work. 


In addition to the reflections subjoined 
to the account which we have given of 
the ‘Salem witchcraft,’ we may add an- 
other, respecting the danger of popular de- 
fusion. In that portion of our history, we 
see a kind of madness rising up, and soon 
stretching its influence over a whole com- 
munity. And such too is the pervading 
power of the spell, that the wise and igno- 


“rant, the good and bad, are alike subject 


to its control, and alike incapable of judg- 
ing or reasoning aright. Now, whenev- 
er we see a community divided into par- 
ties, and agitated by some general excite- 
ment—when we feel ourselves borne along 
on one side or the other, by some popular 
tide, let us enquire whether we are not 
acting under the influence of a delusion, 
which a few years, perhaps afew months, 
or days, may dispel and expose. Nor, at 
such a time, let us regard our sincerity, or 
our consciousness of integrity, or the seem- 
ing clearness and certainty of our reason- 
ings, as furnishing an assuranee that, after 
all, we do not mistake, and that our oppo- 
nents are vot right.—p. 111. 


That portion of our history which 
comprises the war of the Revolution, 
with its causes, in as much as it Is 
the most important, has received 
from our author, a proportionate de- 
cree of attention. It is suiliciently 
minute in its details, to convey a 
lively impression of the story, and 
we peruse it with an interest, which 
every American must feel, in recall- 
ing to his memory, the annals of so 
eventful a period—the glory of so 
success{ul a struggle. We have 
space, however, but for two or three 


sections. The following adventure 
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of Col. John White, borders on the 


marvellous. We give it asa speci- 
men of heroic daring, in which 
American history is by no means 
wanting. 


While the siege of Savannah was pend. 
ing, one of the most extraordinary enter. 
prises ever related in history, one, indeed, 
which nothing but the respectability oj 
the testimony conld have prevented our 
considering as marvellous, occurred, [t 
was an enterprise conceived and executed 
by Col. John White, of the Georgia line, 
A Captain French, of Delancey’s first bat. 
talion, was posted with one hundred men. 
British regulars, on the Ogeechee river, 
about twenty-five miles from Savannah. 
There lay also, at the same place, five 
armed vessels, the largest mounting four. 
teen guns, and having on board altogeth- 
er, forty-one men. Colonel White, with 
Captain Etholm, three so'diers, and hjs 
own servant, approached this post, on the 
evening of the 30th of September, kindled 
a number of fires, arranging them in the 
manner of a large camp, and summoned 
French to surrender, he and his comrades, 
in the mean time, riding about in various 
directions, and giving orders in a loud 
voice, as if performing the duties of the 
staff, toa largearmy. French, not doubt- 
ing the reality of what he saw,and anvious 
to spare the effusion of blood which a con- 
test with a force so superior would pro 
duce, surrendered the whole detachment, 
together with the crews of the five vessels. 
amounting in all to one hundred and for. 
ty-one men, and one hundred and thirty 
stand of arms! Colonel White had still, 
however, a very difficult game to play: 
it was necessary to keep up the delusion 
of Captain French, until the prisoners 
should be secured; and with this view, he 
pretended that the animosity of his troops 
was so ungovernable, that a little strata- 
gem would be necessary to save the pris 
oners from their fury, and that he should 
therefore commit them to the care of 
three guides, with orders to conduct them 
to a place of safety. With many thanks 
for the colonel’s humanity, French ac- 
cepted the proposition, and marched off, 
ata quick pace,under the direction of tbree 
guides, fearful, at every step, that the rage 
of White’s troops would burst upon them. 
in defiance of his humane attempts to re 
strain them. White, as soonas they were 
out of sight, employed bimself in collect: 
ing the militia of the neighborhood, with 
whom he overtook his prisoners, and they 
were conducted in safety, for twenty-five 
miles, to an American fort. 


The story of Champe, in this pa! 
of the work, exhibits to us, one © 
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those adventures on which the read- 
er dwells with much emotion, and 
is related in a picturesque manner 
by our author. We would, however, 
remark upon it, that such expedients 
as that adopted, in the present in- 
stance, by the American Commander 
in Chief, are to be considered, rath- 
er as resorts of necessity, or unavoid- 
able evils in warfare, than as just 
matiers of eulogy. At least they 
should be delicately touched. Our 
author has perhaps been guilty of an 
inaavertence here.—In the following 
paragraph, we are presented with a 
iust account of the ‘continental cur- 
rency,’ so called, and of the evils 
which arose trom its depreciation. 


As the contest between England and 
America originated in the subject of taxa- 
fiou, it was early perceived, by the conti- 
neutel congress, that the imposition of 
taxes, adequate to the exigencies of war, 
even if practicable, would be impolitic. 
The only expedient, therefore, in their 
power to adopt, was the emission of bills 
of credit, representing specie, under a pub- 
lic engagement, ultimately to redeem 
those bills, by an exchange of gold or sil- 
ver. 

Accordingly, in June, 1775, on the res- 
olution to raise an army, congress issued 
bills of credit to the amount of two mill- 
ious of dollars. This emission was follow- 
ed, the next month, by the issue of anoth- 
er million. For their redemption, the 
confederated colonies were pledged—each 
colony to provide means to pay its pro- 
portion, by the year 1779. 

In the early periods ot the war, the en- 
thusiasm of the people for tiberty made 
them comparatively indifferent to proper- 
ty. The cause was popular, and the pub- 
lic credit good. Bitls of credit, therefore, 
iy common consent, rapidly circulated, 
and calculations about private interest 
were, in a great measure, suspended. 

It was obvious, however, that there was 
a point, beyond which the credit ot these 
bills would not extenc. Atthe expiration 
of eighteen months from their frst emis- 
sion, Whea about twenty millions bad been 
issued, they began todepreciate. At first, 
the diminution of their value was scarcely 
pereeptible, but from that time it daily in- 
creased, 

Desivonus of arresting {he growing depre- 
clation, congress at length resorted to 
loans and taxes. But toans were difficult 
'o negociate, and taxes, in several of the 
“fates, conid not be collected. Pressed 
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with the necessities of an army, congress 
found themselves obliged to continue to 
issue bills, after they had begun to depre- 
ciate, and to pay that depreciation, by in- 
creasing the sums emitted. By the year 
1780, the amount in circulation was the 
overwhelming sum oftwo hundred millions. 

The progress of this depreciation is wor- 
thy of notice. Towardsthe close of 1777, 
the depreciation wastwo or three for one ; 
in ’78, five or six for one; in ’79, twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight for one ; in ’80 fif- 
ty or sixty forone ; in the first four or five 
mouths. From this date, the circulation 
of these bills was limited, but where they 
passed, they suon depreciated to one hun- 
dred and fifty for one, and finally, several 
hundreds for one. 

Several causes contributed to sink the 
value of the continental currency. The 
excess of its quantity at first begat a natu- 
rai depreciation. This was increased by 
the enemy, who counterfeited the bills, 
and spread their forgeries through the 
States. Public agents, who received a 
commission on the amount of their pur- 
chases, felt it to be their interest (o give a 
high price for all commodities. ‘These 
causes, co-operating with the decline of 
public confidence, and the return of more 
selfish feelings, rapidly increased the de- 
preciation, until bills of credit, or what has 
been commonly called, ‘continental cur- 
rency,’ became of little or no value. 

The evils which resulted from this sys- 
{tem were immense. Under it, it became 
extremely difficult to raise an arisy, and 
to provide necessaries for its subsistence. 
At the same time, it originated discontents 
among the officers and soldiers, since tbeir 
pay, in this depreciated currency, was in- 
adequate to the support of their families 
at home. ‘ Four months pay, of a private, 
would not procure his family a single 
bushel of wheat, and the pay of a colonel 
would not purchase oats for his horse.’ 
Under circumstances iike these, it reflects 
the highest honor upon Washington, that 
his Wisdom and prudence should have 
been able to keep an army together. 

In addition to these evils, whicb fell so 
heavily upon the army, others, not less de- 
plorable, fellupon the community. In or- 
der to prevent the growing depreciation 
of their bills, congress directed that they 
should be a legal tender. But this, while 
it did not much retard the regular diminu- 
tion of their value, was the source of im- 
measarable injustice and distress, 

The aged. who oad retired to enjoy the 
fruits of their industry, found their sub- 
stance but ascanty pittance ‘The widow 
was compelled to take a shilling, where a 
pound was ber due, and the orphan was 
obliged to discharge an executor on the 
nayment of sixnence onthe pound. In 
many instances, the earnings of a long lite 
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ter of colonists, and struggling with the 
discouragements and difficulties of new 
settlements, maintaining at their own ex. 


pense, and bringing to prosperous conclu- 


se ee 


were, in a few years, reduced to a trifling 
suth. 

Had congress foreseen these evils, they 
would bave guarded against them. But it 
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was a day of poverty and experiments. 
They designed no injustice. They had 
placed before them the freedom of the 
country from the yoke of British dominion, 
and sf, in their zeal to effect it, they some- 


sion, wars, which a selfish and jealous 
mother country, by ber pride and impru- 
dence, bad occasioned. We have seen 
these colonies, amidst all tne oppressions 
which they experienced, through exac- 


times erred, the sufferings which resylted 
froin their ignorance have been a thousand 
times compensated, by the subsequent en- 


jovineuts of a free and independent peo- 
ple.— pp. 200 --202. 


tions, and calumnies, loss of coarters, and 
one abridgement of liberty after another, 
still maintaining their loyalty—still indulg- 
ing the feelings, and adopting the language, 
of affection, until justice and patriotism 
and religion, bid them rise to assert those 
rights, which the God of nature designed 
for all his rational offspring. Through a 
long and trying war, in which inexperi- 
ence had to contend with discipline, and 
poverty with wealth, we see them pledg- 
ing their fortunes, liberties, and lives to 
one another, and, to the astonishment of 
the world, accomplishing their emancipa- 
tion. And when emancipated, and trans- 
formed into an independent nation, we 
see them calmly betaking themselves to 
the organization of a government, under a 
constitution, as wise as it was singular, and 
whose excellency and competency the ex- 
perience of more than thirty years bas 
confirmed. Simultaneously with these 
events,whatextensive conquests have been 
made on the wilderness! Deserts have 
put ou beauty and fruitfaulness, and a way 
been constantly extending towards the wa- 
ters of the Pacific, for the advance of civ- 
lization aod religion. 

Had we the spirit of prophecy, in res- 
pect to the future condition of America, 
this would not be the place to indulge it. 
No nation, however, ever possessed, in a 
higher degree, the means of national pros- 
perity. Our territory is ample—our soi! 
fertile—our climate propitious—our citt- 
zeus enterprising, brave, and persevering 
A sea coast of three thousand miles—in- 
land seas, and numerous canals, facilitate 
foreign and domestic trade. Being free 
and independent of other nations, we can 
frame our laws, and fashion our institu. 
lions, as experience and an enlightened 
policy sball dictate. Our universities and 
colleges are yearly qualilying numbers tor 
the higher professions of life, while oul 
acadeinies and schools are diffasing intel: 
ligence, to an unparalleled extent, among 
our virtuous yeomanry. The bible and 
the institutions of christianity are with us, 
and are presenting tous all the blessings, 
which religion can impart. Thos cireum- 
stanced, what should prevent our country 
from advancing to that eminence of na- 
tional happiness, beyond which national 
happiness cannot extend? ¢ Manufactures 
may here rise—busy commerce, inland 
and foreign, distribute our surplus produce, 
augment our capital, give energy to indus 
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The remaining six periods, which 
embrace the establishment ot the 
Feder] Constitution, and the admin- 
istrations of the successive presidents, 
are concisely, though satisfactorily 
toid, and abound with interesting re- 
lations, particularly in’ that part. 
which details the operations of the 
‘ate war with Great Britain. The 
notes appended to the last period, 
which are considerably extended, 
urea summary of useful information, 
on the Important topics of which 
they treat. But we have space only 
for the author’s remarks, in the con- 
clusion of the last period. 
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Upon concluding this history of our 
country, we can searcely refrain from ask- 
ing, Who of our ancestors anticipated re- 
sults from their toils, so stupendous as 
those which we behold? Who of them 
predicted, while they were laying up the 
pines of the forest for a shelter, that they 
were commencing an empire, which,with- 
mm two centuries, would extend thousands 
of miles, and embrace within its bosom, 
ten millions of *the most moral, the brav- 
est,and the most happy of the haman race?’ 
Who then thought of cities, With their bu- 
sy population, a thousand miles from the 
waters of the Atlantic ?—or ol fleets, on 
inland seas, proceeding to, and returning 
from distant vovages? or of navies nour- 
ing forth their thunder and thei flame ? 
Such results entered not into sober calcu- 
lation, and were beyond even the dreams 
of fancy. Yettwo centuries have brought 
themto pass) ‘The branch which our fa- 
thers planted, under the fostering care of 
heaven, rose, extended, invigorated. It 
acquired stability by oppression, and gath- 
ered importance from the efforts which 
were made to crush it. In the progress of 
our history, we have seen the American 
people, while sustaining only the charac- 
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iry, improvement to roads, patronage to 
arts and science, vigor to schuols, and uni- 
yersality to the institutions of religion; 
reconciling civil liberty with etficient gov- 
ernment; extended population with con- 
centrated action ; and unparalleled wealth 
with sobriety and morality.” 

Let but the spirit, the practical wisdom, 
the religtous integrity of the first planters 
of our soil, prevail among rulers and sub- 
iects—let God be acknowledged, by giving 
that place to his word and institutions 
which they claim—and all these blessings 
are ours. We shall enjoy peace with na- 
tions abroad, and tranquill.ty at home. As 
years revolve, the tide of our natienal 
prosperity will flow broader and deeper. 
In the beautiful language of inspiration— 
‘our sons will be as plants grown up in 
their youth, and our daughters as corner- 
stones, polished after the similitude of a 
palace. Our garners will be full, includ- 
ing all manner of stores, our sheep will 
bring forth by thousands and ten thou- 
sands; our oxen will be strong to labor, 
and there wil! be no breaking ia, or going 
out, or complaining in our streets. Happy 
is that people that is in such a case; yea, 
happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord.’—pp. 364—366. 


So far as concerns the style of our 
author, we would remark, it is not to 
be expected, neither probably was it 
designed, to possess that elabor:.te 
and elevated character, which be- 
longs to the higher, and more origin- 
al investigations of history. ‘The 
present work aspires not to the merit 
ofsuch investigations. The author’s 
design seems to have been rather to 
select, arrange, condense, and pre- 
sent ina new and interesting form, 
what was previously known in gen- 
eral, concerning the history of his 
country. ‘This we conceive he bas 
judiciously executed, and that, in a 
suitable style for such a work. Itis 
perspicuous, neat, and _ flowing. 
Some inaccuracies of expression are 
discoverable, but we deem them both 
tuo tew, and too slight to be here 
noticed. 

The extracts that have been pre- 
sented, will give the reader some 
idea of the manner of its execution 
in other respects. Aside from the 
above incidental notices, we would 
express our views collectively ona 
tew topics. —In an historical book in- 
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tended for popular use, we want 
something more than a dry abridge- 
ment, and something less than a vo- 
luminous detail of facts. By having 
observed a proper medium, the nar- 
rative becomes sufficiently rapid, 
and lively, to carry the reader along 
with ease and pleasure, over the 
surface of the work. In connection 
With this circumstance, he will find 
in it, a very considerable variety 
and quantity of matter, considering 
the size of the book. Most, if not 
all the leading events in the Ameri- 
can history, will be met with, togeth- 
er with many particular narratives, 
contributing alike to the reader’s 
amusement and instruction. 

So far as we have examined, the 
author seems to have taken a good 
degree of pains, to attain to accura- 
cy in bis statements. He appears to 
have consulted the best authorities, 
and where differences of opinion ex- 
ist, as to the dates of certain events, 
or the truth of facts, to have struck 
the balance with a careful hand. 
We know the difficulty at times, of 
assigning events to their particular 
periods, and the obscurity which at- 
taches to events themselves, from 
their antiquity, or the imperfection 
of human records. It requires no lit- 
tle skill, and judgment, to reconcile 
conflicting opinions, and to unravel 
tie intricacies, which arise from 
the uncertain nature, in = many 
instances, of human conduct. The 
historian commends himself to our 
favourable opinion, who lets us see, 
that he takes sufficient pains to learn 
the truth, in all important cases. In 
him, who would present us with the 
memorial of past events, we can 
never dispense with fidelity. It is 
the first and the last quality requisite 
in writing history, since the object 
of studying it would otherwise be 
totally defeated. There is, indeed, 
less difficulty, (though doubtless 
there is some,) in ascertaining dates, 
and the truth of facts, in the history 
of this country, than in that of most 
other nations, in whom a great anti- 
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quity, or the rudeuess of their char- 
acter, has covered the circumstances 
of some portions of their existence, 
in impenetrable darkness. ‘There 1s 
little danger, that to future ages, there 
will be a fabulous period in the histo- 
ry of this country, or tbat there will 
be any thing like that perplexing un- 
certainty, though there may be some- 
thing of that misty grandeur, which 
hangs over the early ages of Grecian 
and Roman story. The history ot 
the first periods of the United States, 
from their peculiar circumstances, 
will hereafter be one of the most 
valuable of human records. Our 
author’s plan did not admit of his 
bringing into view, every circum- 
stance relating to the affairs of the 
country, particularly the remote and 
hidden causes of events. So tar as 
his narrative extends, we perceive 
the evidence of care, and correctness, 
though doubtless we derive more 
satifactory information, from the min- 
ute, and particular disclosures, which 
more extended history presents.* 
We are happy also, to bave it to 
say, that our author has manifested a 
very commendable degree of can- 
dour, and impartiality, in his state- 
ment of facts, and so far as he has 
attempted it, in bis delineation of 
character. In regard to the living 
subjects of his history, delicacy 
would torbid any particular, or strong 
delineations. Perhaps too great a 
degree of timidity, in characteti- 
zing men and measures,.may be ob- 
served In some instances, but it is 
better to have erred on this side, 
than on that of an unblushing bold- 
ness. In detailing the events of a 
Jong period of high political conten- 
tion, he bas steered a middle course, 


* The public have recently been favor- 
ed, with an instance of such detailed 
views as we refer to, relating more espe- 
cially to the remote causes of onr revolu- 
tion, with all their secret and poweriul 
operation, ina work entitled * The Life 
of James Otis of Massachusetts,’ including 
notices of some cotemporary characters 
and events. 
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without any perceptible bearing to 
the one side more than the other. 
We were much pleased with the 
discrimination, and moderation of 
statement, which we observed in this 
part of the history. This, if we mis- 
take not, is a capital circumstance 
in such a work, especially so far as 
the youth of this country are concern- 
ed. It isa point of vital importance 
to the welfare of the republic, that 
they should grow up uniniected with 
the bitternessof party spirit. Under 
the influence of the feelings which 
this spirit generates, justice is never 
done to merit, especially to living 
merit. That virtue which Montes- 
quieu has so ably descanted upon, as 
essential to the existence of a repub- 
lic, is eaten out to the very core, by 
such unhallowed animosities. The 
historian, who has a political side to 
favor, and prejudices io indulge, will 
be extremely apt to swerve from the 
due strictness of historical record. 
Impartiality is indispensable, equally 
to the correctness of the narrative, 
and to the satisfaction of those who 
read for information, rather than for 
the gratification of malignant, and 
angry passions. Justice is indeed 
to be done to characters, whether 
they be good or worthless ; but we 
know not of any so effectual way otf 
doing it, as by means of candor, and 
impartiality in the representation of 
facts. 

We have furthermore to state, as 
a matter which gives us peculiar 
pleasure, in regard to the history by 
Mr. Goodrich, that its religious char- 
acter and tendency are not at all 
doubtful. ‘These are strictly evan- 
gelical. He seems to have given as 
much place to considerations of this 
description, as the nature of his work 
would admit. In his notes on the 
manuers, and religion of the people, 
during the different periods, and in 
his reflections at the close of each, he 
has evidently manifested a laudable 
anxiety, to say that which Is correct 
in itself, and calculated to do good. 
Virtue and religion are inculeated 1) 
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an earnest, and persuasive manner. 
Vnat the severity of moral criti- 
may decide, concerning one or 

ices of conduct, aside from 

ready noticed, which the 

to approve, we are 

osed to inguire, since the 

eo), and designed religious strict- 
sof the work is apparent. We 
acoe the day will soon come, when 
every field of science, and of taste 
will be secured by their rightful own- 
ers, and be consecrated.to the pro- 
duction of theimmortal fruits of piety. 
fi it can be necessary, to urge the 
study of our own history upon a com- 
munity, we should think ourselves 
negligent in duty, not to saya few 
words, in favor of ours, in particu- 
lar. No annals better deserve atten- 
tion than those of the United States. 
We conduct our youth into the knowl- 
edge of Grecian and Roman history, 


often to the neglect of our own, as if 


this were vastly inferior to the an- 
cient. Whereas, we greatly mistake, 
if we suppose that there is any thing 
wanting in our own, to fix the atten- 
tion of youth, to give a manliness to 
their understandings, or to allure 
their hearts to goodness. We find 
here the best institutions on earth, 
the noblest struggles that liberty ever 
made, the greatest rewards that na- 
tional enterprize ever secured, and the 
purest models of patriotism and pie- 
ty. tis true, as Fisher Ames says, 
concerning the Greeks tn particular, 
that they ‘seem to us arace of giants, 


Titans, the rivals yet the favorites of 


their Gods. We think their appre- 
hension quicker, their taste more re- 
fined, their prose poetry, their poetry 
music, their music enchantment.’ 
But after all, when seriously consid- 
ered, howslenderare even the Greeks, 
in their best estate as to real worth, 
when compared to the early settlers 
of this country! It is true that in 
sprightliness of genius, in delicacy of 
‘taste, and certain other brilliant qual- 
ties, neither we, nor any modern na- 
tion may bear a comparison with 
veto: bat it should be remembered, 


that human happiness, is not essen- 
tially secured, by the possession of 
these attributes. ‘They must yield 
in value, to the more extensive knowl- 
edge, which is the result of the con- 
tinued progress of society, and to the 
purer virtue, which is the fruit of the 
christian revelation. We may send 
our youth to the Greeks for other ob- 
jects, but we must instruct them, in 
the lessons of our own history, if we 

wish them to learn disinterested pat- 
riotism, real worth of character, and 
the science of legislation. 

Although the same elegant writer 
above quoted, remarks, that ‘the 
history of this country is not yet wor- 
thy of a Livy,’ he would doubtless be 
understood to speak of it, as wanting 
a certain antiquity and grandeur, 
and a vast series of events, on which 
the force of a great genius might be 
expended, in thedelineation. Iv ev- 
ery other respect, certainly, it 7s wor- 
thy of a Livy, since no human annals 
present to view a more virtuous peo- 
ple, placed in more novel, and in- 
teresting circumstances. No history 
whatever, considering the short peri- 
od of our existence, is more replete 
than ours with heroic deeds, with 
lofty character, with variety of inci- 
dent, with romantic adventure, or 
with substantial triumphs. The mix- 
ture of savage and civilized warfare, 
the intercourse between the settlers 
and the aborigines, and the manage- 
ment between them in other respects, 
the respective characters of each, the 
train of surprising events, arising 
from the novel combination of circum- 
stances, in which our fathers were 
placed, their sufferings, perseverance 
and success—above all, the neble pur- 
pose had in view, in the settle- 
ment of this country, the intelligence 
and learning which were associated 
in the enterprize, and the all-control- 
ling, all-subduing energy of religion, 
presenta theme for the Historic muse, 
too tempting to be easily dee lin- 
ed. We _ pity the writer whose 
mind cannot kindle in the delineation 
of such scenes, or the reader whose 
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bosom does not glow in view of such 
models of patriotism and piety. If it 
is Important that our youth should be 
attached to liberty, and should re- 
vere the consecrated forms under 
which its blessings are enjoyed—if it 
is desirable, that they should dread 
the least appearance of despotism or 
misrule, and should be taught to guard 
the ark of our privileges with a sleep- 
less jealousy—if itis necessary, that 
they should be virtuous men and citi- 
zens, fraught with courage, and adorn- 
ed with intelligence, especially, that 
they should be christians, animated 
in the pursuit of nobler interests, than 
those of time, we should do well to 
send them first, not to Egypt and 
Persia, Greece and Rome, but toa 


judicious history of their own country, 


in which this civil and moral excel- 
lence shall be appropriately illustra- 
ted by examples. 


The Ave of Disnaleans. a Poem. 
By Carlos Wilcox. Book I. New- 
Haven: A.H. Maltby & Co. 1822. 


WE cannot yet bring our hearts to 


sympathize with those literary seers 
of this age, who have begun to chant 
the funeral dirge of poetry—and the 
reason is, we think these obsequies 
quite premature. ‘That poetry should 
always retain the gushing and spark- 


ling joyousness of early youth, it were 


indeed unreasonable to expect. ‘That 
some of her vernal charms have ac- 
tually faded ; that the loveliest fresh- 
ness of her* M: Ly day’ is over; that 


her fancy is less rich, and her imagi- 


nation less creative and daring than 
inthe ‘olden time,’ we are not dispos- 
ed to deny. 
on the whole strange, that certain 


Nor do we think it up- 


lasses of ber tutimates and admirers, 
should be startled at those hectical 
flashes, which have recently been 


more frequent and threatening than 


usual. 
But we, as Christian Spectators, 


ean perceive ro serious cause of 
alarm. For, debilitating, and even 


yolsonaus aS a great deal of the ali- 


ment of poetry is and has been, we 
feel an assurance, that she will suy. 
Vive its deleterious effects. We are 
persuaded her brightest and best days 
are still in prospect. Her loftiest 
darings are reserved for better ages, 
Her sweetest melody will gladden a 
distant futurity. She will yet feel a 
holier inspiration than has glowed in 
her breast, since the days of the 
Prophets: and thus, while she sits 
here upon the footstool, sweeping the 
strings of her lyre, she ‘will be wrapt 
in the visions of brighter worlds, 
What though she may have already 
culled the choicest flowers and. ip- 
haled the sweetest fragrancies of her 
earthly paradise—and. wrought some 
of herrichest materials into the pillars 
and ornaments of hertemple?) = What 
though the sciences should encreach 
more aud more upon the empire of 
song, as the great agents of nature, 
are subjected with increasing skill 
and success, to experiment and de- 
monstration 2? What though the dis- 
coveries of the learned, in earth, air 
and water, should even expel the 
muses from some of their favourite 
habitations, and render much of the 
old machinery of poetry useless? 
What though, in the triumphs of in- 
tellect, in the mighty march of dis- 
covery and experimental philosophy, 
all the tute lary divinities of woods 
and waters, of mountain and ocean 
caves, should be expelled from their 
ancient dwelling places: = What 
though Parnassus itself should be 
cleared up to the very top, and then 
the sun should drink all the springs o! 
Helicon dry, ard the whole Nine 
spread their pinions at once? Would 
poetry too take her flight from all the 
abodes of mortals, pet leave the 
world forever? Is a heathen dress 
the only one which she will ever con: 
sent to wear? On_ this supposition, 
had there been no fall of man, thee 
would have been no good poetry. 
Are her partialities for a pagan Wy- 
thology so inveterate, that she will 
refuse to employ any other machine: 
ry? Are the materials which nature 
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has hitherto so generously proffered 
‘o the cultivators of poetry exhausted, 
or willthey ever be exhausted? Not 
so long as the sun shines in his glori- 
ous tabernacle—nor while the * moon 
still walks in brightness’ and the 
spring returns with its songs and 
beauties and fragrance, and the ¢ hills 
are clothed with flocks, and the vallies 
also are covered over with corn.’ 

We cannot indeed deny, but that 
in some of the walks of poetry, there 
may be a growing dearth of imagery ; 
and if this is the fact, we rejoice in 
it:—-for like certain streets and lanes 
in great cities, they are walks which 
ought never to have been chosen. 
The very air cannot visit them with- 
out being polluted. Every foot of 
cround lies under a double curse. 
‘For their vine is the vine of Sodom, 
and of the fields of Gomorrah: their 
grapes are grapes of gall, their clus- 
ters are bitter. Their wine is the 
poison of dragons and the cruel ven- 
om of asps.’’ In those unhallowed 
walks every germ and blossom is mil- 
dewed, every rose is c .nkered, every 
joy is reprobated. 

And yet, poets of uncommon ge- 
nius and great distinction, in various 
uations and ages, have not thought 
it beneath them, to let their imagi- 
nations revel in these haunts of pol- 
lution—to pluck every blighted flower 
they could find—to varnish over the 
hagyard ugliness of vice—to conse- 
crate by the mellifluous witchery of 
their verse, motives and passions and 
doings which should be regarded 
with unmingled abhorrence ; and in 
short, to throw their richest drapery 
around the most seductive forms of 
sensuality. "Phus have many, whose 
talents and opportunities might have 
placed them in the first rank of pub- 
lic benefactors, sold themselves a3 
calerers to the most unhallowed and 
debasing prepensities of a depraved 
leart. We regret to say, that the 
Prince of English Dramatists canuot 
be exempted from this heavy charge. 
His works in their original form, are 
very unfit for the eye and the ear of 


youthful modesty ; and what is ex- 


ceedingly to be lamented is, that the 
most objectionable passages in his 
plays, are so thoroughly wrought in- 
to the fabric of his verse, as to make 
it nearly, or quite impossible, to sep- 
arate the precious from the vile, 
Without violating all the unities ot 
action and design. The very name 
of Moore, is identified with the * har- 
lotry of his muse ;”? and the Noble 
Bard, who is perhaps placed by the 
general voice of critics and readers 
above all his cotemporaries,will have 
more than almost any other to answer 
for, on the score of impurity, as well 
asofimpiety. With these and other 
mournful examples of perverted ge- 
nius befure our eyes, how can we as 
friends of purity and public happi- 
ness, help rejoicing, if we find rea- 
son to believe, that the materi- 
als of song, are becoming scarce In 
the particular department, of which 
we have been speaking ? 

ft must be obvious to all who are 
versed in the poetry of our own lan- 
guage, to say nothing of the German, 
the French, or the Italian, that other 
contiguous walks, which are connect- 
ed with the foregoing by many a se- 
cret passage, have been trodden so 
hard and explored so diligently by a 
thousand adventurers, that there is 
scarce any thing left in the shape of 
leaf, or bud, or flower, to reward 
the toil of the future poet. Under 
the name of love, and by the most 
unwarrantable perversions of its im- 
port, every thing that has a tenden- 
cy to inflame the passions and move 
the heart, has been brought forward 
and presented in every light, and 
served up in every shape that the 
most prolific ingenuity could devise. 
There ts not an auburn, or raven 
lock, but that has been curled and 
clipped, and wrought into rings and 
tokens and breast-pins. Times with- 
outnumber. Nothing new can here- 
after be said about arching brows, 01 
dark eye lashes, or rows of purest 
ivory, or the smiling ruby that 


now covers and uow reveals them 
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Nothing but what every body knows 
by heart, can be invented about 
dimples and alabaster and drifted 
snow and ethereal forms and lily 
white hands. Nothing new can the 
most ingenious poet pretend to offer 
about rich heiresses and cruel step- 
mothers, and castle imprisonments, 
ur about mysterious elopements and 
unavaijing pursuit. Nevercan beau- 
ty smile more bewitchingly, or shed 
tears more pearly, or sigh more lan- 
guishingly, or frown more indignant- 
ly, or expire more tragically, than it 
has done a thousand times over,in son- 
nets and ditties and elegies. ‘These 
then, and other kindred and parallel 
walks of poetry, in which every 
thing good and bad has been already 
worked up and wrought into every 
conceivable shape, may in time to 
come be less frequented than they 
are at present. 

But is there no room Ieft for 
the successful cultivation of the noble 
art of poetry ¢ Certainly there is. 
What has been felicitously called the 
poetry of human life is literaily inex- 
haustible. ‘Che associations which 
give shape and coloring and life to 
poetical conceptions are endless. It 
is impossible to assign any limits to 
the powers of true genius in selecting, 
arranging, combining and painting 
the materials which nature furnishes. 
Ifa hundred Cowpers,or Thompsons, 
could sit down together upon the top 
ofa mountain, under the same bright 
vernal canopy, with the far spreading 
beauties and promises of the year at 
their feet, each would see the charm- 
ing landscape with his own eyes, and 
spread over it the colouring of his 


own peculiar feelings and genius. If 


a hundred Shakspeares were to de- 
scribe the dark workings of human 
ambition, jealousy and revenge 3 and 
lay open all the deep and _ terrible 
energies of our fallen nature, or its 
soft and winning emotions, there 
would be something original in each 
description. While every one would 
be true to nature, no two would be 
alike. Thus also, were a thousand 
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Homers and Miltons to arise at once, 
and soar together upon the wings of 
the Epic Muse, each would astonish 
us with a diction, with trains of 
thought and with imagery peculiar to 
himself. Such is the mighty power, 
and so inexhaustible are the resour- 
ces of poetical genius. It is her pre- 
rogative to give a freshness and ori- 
ginality to every thing that she touch- 
es. While therefore, the seasons 
continue to revolve, and the lakes 
and mountains remain—or the dew 
glistens in the eye of the morning;— 
while there is an emerald isle or gol- 
den fleece in the blue depths of ether 
—whilethere is animai life to be hap- 
py in the fields, or a note of music in 
the weods, or a glorious sutiset, or a 
starry evening—while the mind 
of man, that sublime ruin, that 
world of wouders, remains to be 
studied, and its operations to be des- 
cribed, poetry can never languish for 
want of materials or machinery, suit- 
ed to its purposes. Looking at nature, 
with the same eve which by far the 
greater number of poets have hither- 
toemployed, there is enough to de- 
light and instruct mankind, for ages 
vet tocome. 

But there is another view of the 
subject before us, which warrants 
still more pleasing anticipations. 
Hitherto the lyre has been chiefly in 
the hands of ‘strangers to the cove- 
nants of promise.’ But few of the 
gifted children ofseng, have been ex- 
perimental and warm-hearted chris- 
tians. ‘ Having their understanding: 
darkened,’ the great majority of them 
have not discovered those beauties 
and glories,which shine so brightly in 
the wisdom and benevolence of a Fa- 
ther, and in the condescension anc 
love ofa Redeemer. Very little,indeed. 
of our most admired poetry, is at all 
imbued with the spirit of the gospel. 
But the time is coming, when the 
most distinguished professors of the 
art, will sit down with pleasure at 
the feet of David and Isaiah—when 
the very soul of poetry will be love 
to God and good will to men—wher 
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the highest and most exquisite con- 
ceptions of true genius, will be conse- 
crated to the cause of ‘ pure and un- 
defiled religion 5’ and when, sitting 
down to commune with nature,wheth- 
er in the sunny day or the solemn 
twilight, she will find, 


- Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, ; 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.’ 


In this view, it is scarcely au ob- 
rection, that tne field of poetry has 
been so often explored by the favour- 
ites of the Nine. ‘They have left 
more that is truly valuable, than they 
have taken away. ‘There are many 
sacred enclosures which but few have 
entered atall; and how does piety en- 
rich and elevate and sanctify the 
fancy, the imagination and the heart! 
it's the vital principle of the fairest 
forms inthe regions of poetry. It 
identifies the brightest and loveliest 
creations of the poet, with the warm- 
est emotions of the christian. 

O how does the soul kindle, how 
does the heart exult as we proceed, 
and the rising light of the latter day 
shines brighter and brighter upon our 
path! Whatchanges will be wrought 
in the character and condition of 
mankind, as the millennium advances 
aud rolis blissfully away. Upon how 
many new and delightful eminences 
will the poets of distant generations 
be placed—what glorious manifesta- 
tions of the divine character will be 
unfoided to their view—how many 
themes as yet unsung will call forth 
the noblest powers of their minds, 
and consecrate them by the most pi- 
ous effusions of the heart! Surely 
the millennium must be the golden 
age of poetry. 

But our readers may begin to won- 
der, what has become of the poem 
which we announced at the head of 
this article. We hope they will par- 


don this trespass upon their indul- 
gence, especially when they consider 
the bearing of our speculations, upon 
the very theme which Mr. Wilcox 
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has chosen for the exercise of his po- 
etical powers. 

It appears from the title page that 
this is the first book of a long poem ; 
though we have no preface, or hint 
to inform us of how many books it 
is to consist when finished, nor when 
the sequel may be expected. ‘This 
looks too much like studied conceal- 
ment, to satisfy the proverbial in- 
quisitiveness of the New-England 
character. When our countrymen 
are not permitted to know, or see all 
at once, they are apt to ask for the 
reason; and if it is not promptly 
rendered, they feel themselvas at 
liberty to consult their own conven- 
lence, in regard to any encourage- 
ment, or assistance which may be 
expected from them. Had Mr. Wil- 
cox duly considered this, and pub- 
lished the whole volume, we suspect 
it would have gone into much more 
general circulation, among the lovers 
of serious poetry, than the fragment 
betore us has yet obtained. Many 
who intend to possess the ‘Age of 
Benevolence,” are probably waiting 
to purchase it all at once. 

In its present unfinished state, a 
severe critic might object to the title 
as leading the reader to expect more 
than he will find. -For, thus far, it 
is not the Age of Benevolence, as dis- 
tinguished trom other ages, which 
the author celebrates; but the be- 
nevolence of God, as it shines and 
blesses in all ages. More is in- 
deed expected from Mr. Wilcox, to 
complete bis plan, and bear out his 
title ; but what, when, and how 
much? ‘This however, merely in 
passing. If the poetry be good, as 
far as it goes, it will be favorably re- 
ceived by an enlightened public : 
indeed it has been favorably received 
already. 

In the choice of his subject, Mr. 
Wilcox has, we think, been peculiar- 
ly happy. ‘The theme is one, which 
cannot fail to move and warm and ex- 
pand every pious heart. Poetry ap- 
pears in all these pages, as the hand- 
maid of pure and undefiled religion. 
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Mr. W. has looked abroad among the 
the works of God, with the eye of a 
true christian philanthropist ; and 
he has spread a coloring over every 
page, which gives a charm to lines, 
that might otherwise be regarded as 
rather indifferent. 

We took up this. poem, or rather 
this frag nent, with raised expecta- 
tions. We had seen some beau- 
tiful extracts, and had heard it spo- 
ken of in the most flattering terms, 
by persons on whose judgment we 
placed no little reliance. To say 
that upon the first hasty perusal, it 
came up to the standard which we 
had fixed in our own minds, would 
be going too far. We laid it down 
with the impression, that however 
sensible and orthodox it might be as 
a theological dissertation, it could 
not be ranked among the best speci- 
mens of American poetry. But hav- 
iny afterwards turned over the leaves 
at our leisure, and in a better trame, 
perbaps, to appreciate its merits, we 
are glad to say, that it bas risen 
many degrees in our estimation. 
We have marked quite a number of 
fine passages; and a few, which for 
truth and nature, would scarcely sut- 
fer in a comparison with Thompson, 
or Cowper. 

In saying this, however, we would 
not be understood to place Mr. Wil- 
cox on a level with the most admir- 
ed writers of poetry on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Nothing, in our 
humble opinion, can be more ridicu- 
lous, nor can hardly any thing, in 
the end, be more injurious to Ameri- 
can genius, than the extravagant 
praises which are so lavishly bestow- 
ed upon young and respectable au- 
thors. As yet, we have no Miltons 
nor Cowpers to buast of ; and it is 
folly to set up claims, which can 
never be substantiated before any 
eompetent and impartial tribunal. It 
exposes us to derision, or pity, or 
both; nor does it mend the matter 
at all, to cry out upon the jealousy 
and illiberality of foreign critics. 
Where they misrepreseni facts, and 
traduce our national character and 
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valuable institufions, it is easy to 
meet them, and repel every such un- 
generous attack; but after all we can 
say, England and Scotland are cer- 
tainly our masters in literature, and 
will perhaps maintain this ascenden- 
cy, for some fifty, or a bundred vears 
to come. And what reproach, 

desire to know, is it tora young coun- . 
try like ours, to admit that she can- 
not, at present, vie with the foremcst 
nation of Europe, in arts and elegant 
literature? It would be little snort 
of miraculous if she could. it is 
enough to claim that there is no want 
of genius or talent, of any kira, in 


America, and to prove it, by exhib- 


iting what, under all her disadvanta- 
ges, she has actually done. 

But, to return from this digression 
—we shall first offer some general 
remarks upon the ‘ Age of Benevo- 
lence’ as a poem, and then present 
our readers with such extracts from 
the book, as will enable them to judge 
of its merits for themselves. We shall 
use the more freedom, because we 
feel assured that Mr. Wilcox will 
rightly appreciate our motives, and 
because he has given no equivocal 
promise, in this essay, of future dis- 
tinction among cotemporary poets. 

For a poem, we think the Age of 
Benevolence is too didactic. The 
author is undoubtedly very able and 
lucid, in deducing the benevolence 
of God trom the eaine of his hands; 
and triumphant, in disposing of inf- 
del objections. But clear and con- 
clusive argumentation is not all that 
the lovers of poetry are prepared to 
find, or relish, in blank verse. The 
adimir ble reasoning of Paley, to 
preve the divine benevolence from 
the exuberant provision which ts eyv- 
ery where made for the happiness 
of creatures, is here very well ver 
sified; but, after all, we prefer it 1p 
the transparent prose of that distin- 
guished writer. In the opening of 
this poem ; in the general structure 
of the verse; in ua | inversions which 
abound, wet F ina disregard to meas- 
ure, there is too obvious an imitation 
of Milton. We have marked more 
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than twenty lines of improper meas- 
yre. This, with all the authority of 
reat names tosupport it, is a blem- 
ish, which we hope Mr. Wilcox will 
not think it necessary to retain in his 
next edition. It is like breaking 
from a square and easy trot, in a hob- 
ble; and, to say the least of it, is 
rather embarrassing to the reader. 
These, however, are faults of minor 
importance, which it might not have 
been worth while to notice. in a work 
of inferior merit. We proceed to our 
extracts. ‘The poem opens thus :— 
Of true benevolence, its charms divine, 
With other motives to call forth its power, 


And its grand triumphs, multiplied be- 
yond 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


All former bounds, in this its golden age, 
Humbly I sing, awed by the holy theme; 
A theme exalted, though as yet unsung, 
In beauty rich, of inspiration full, 

And worthy ofa nobler harp than that 
From which heroic strains sublimely sound 


p. 1. 


This sentence is quite too long for 
the first, and the more fatiguing on 
account of its inverted structure. 
The antecedent of the word motives, 
in the second line, is, to say the least, 
sufficiently obscure;and the word sub- 
limely, in the last, is one of those ex- 
pletives, of which there are too many 
in the poem. 

(To be concluded.) 











Viterarp and PHilosophical Fntelligence. 


Tuer Rev. John H. Rice, D. D. of Rich- 
woud, Va. has accepted of a Professorship 
in the Theological Seminary of that State. 


The Rev. Wr. Lindsly, Vice-President 
of Nassau-Hall, has declined the Presi- 
dency of that Institution, and the Trus- 
tees have elected as President, the Rev. 
Dr. Carnahan, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Among the works advertised in Eng- 
land, is the following : ‘Beauties of Dwight; 
or Dr. Dwight’s System of Theology 
abridged; with a Sketcn of his Life, a Por- 
trait, and an Origmal Essay on his wri- 
tings; ia which is a Comparative View of 
Transatlauuc Divinity, 4 vols. 18mo.’ 


It is stated that there are in the city of 
Ph tdelphia, 13 Presbyterian Churches; 
10 Eniscopalian; 8 Baptist; 14 Method- 
ist; 5 Friends; 5 Roman Catholic; 2 Dutch 
Reformed; 1 Evangelical Lutheran; 1 
Swediss Lutheran; 2German Presbyte- 
ran; | Associate Reformed Church: 1] 
Moravian; 1 Free-Wiil Baptist; 1 Free 
Quakers: 1 Covenunter; 1 Mariners’ 
Church; 1 Prison Chapel; 1 Christ-ian 
Church; 1 Jews’ Synagogue; 1 Dutch 
Jews; 1 New Lights; 1 New Jerusalem 
Temple; 1 Unitarian; 2 Universalist; 3 
Churches unknown—Total 80. 


According to a statement in ‘ Zion’s 
Herald,’ there are in the city of Boston, 
28 houses for public worship, viz. 9 Uni- 
tarian; 4 Episcopalian; 4 Calvinistic 
Congregational ; 4 Baptist; 2 Methodist ; 
2 Roman Catholic; and 3 Universalist, 


besides other Societies which have no 


churches or chapeis, viz.—one Society of 
Christ-ians; 1 of African Methodist; 1 of 


Calvinistic Congregational; 1 of Free- 
Will Baptist; 1 of Unitarians; 1 of Uni- 
versalist; 1 ofthe New Jerusalem or Swe- 
denborgian; and 1 Seamens’ Meeting. A 
Society of Wesleyan Methodists is about 
being formed at South-Boston, and prepa- 
rations are making for building a chapel. 


It isstated in the Bombay Gazette, that 
one of the Eastern Literati has discovered 
an alphabet, which furnishes a key to an- 
cient incriptions found in the caverns of 
India, which are consecrated to Hindoo 
worship, as the Elephanta, Keneri, &c. 


West or Lost Greenland.—The indefati- 
gable Capt. Scoresby is about publishing 
his discoveries on the coast of West-Green. 
land. Since the setting in of the polar ice 
in 1406, the fate of near three hundred 
villagesor plantations, with sixteen church- 
es, two convents, &c., has remained in 
obscurity, as all attempts to reach the 
coast have been unavailing. The perse- 
verance of Capt. Scoresby, however, hasen- 
abled him to land several times in different 
places, in nearly allof which he discovered 
traces of inhabitants, but saw no people. 
He was within 200 miles of the presumed 
site of the lost colony. He has accurately 
surveyed the coast from lat. 75° to 69°, in- 
cluding nearly eight hundred geographic- 
al miles of the indented coast. He finds 
an error in the position of the land in lat. 
74° as laid down in charts, of about 15°, or 
nine hundred miles of longitude. In Au- 
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gust 1821, he found the weather oppress- 
ively hot, and the air swarmed with bees, 
butterflies and musquitoes. The coast was 
highly picturesque, but it was seldom that 
the ice allowed him to approach nearer 
than fifteen leagues from the shore.—£d. 
Philos. Jour. Jan. 1823. 


Labrador.—A missionary of the United 
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were the progenitors of all the Hottentots 
and their cattle. Where they came from, 
my reporters did not know, but I think 
some conjecture may be formed from the 
language. ‘Fhe sun and moon have the 
same appellation in the Hottentot and 


“‘Hindoostan languages. I possess the Lord’s 


Law ] 
prayer inthe languageof Madagascar, and 


find that sica is the word for our in both 


Brethren writes from Okkak, under the 
date of August 8th, 1821, *f will add an 
account of a remarkable phenomenon, 
which took piace here on the 7ihot July 
last. On the foregoing day, the weather 
was remarkably warm, with an unpleas- 
ant smell inthe air. In the mormng of 
the 7th, about 7 o’clock, the sky in the 
western quarter looked quite black, as if 
a heavy thunder-storm was rising. About 
half past 7, it grew so dark that we could 
not see to work, and were obliged to light 
candles. The darkness was equal to mid- 
night, and lasted till towards ten o’clock, 
when it grew lighter; but the sky now ex- 
hibited a red, fiery appearance, as if light- 
ed by some great conflagration. During 
the whole time, it was perfectly calm. 
Some of our Fsquimaux, who had been at 
rea,told us, that something like ashes had 
«ilen upon their Kayaks.’ 
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that and the Hottentot. Hence I presume, 
that we must look tothe East-Indies or the 
Eastern Archipelago, for the home of the 
Hottentots. Besides the colony that came 
to the cape, another seem: to have arrived 
somewhere about Plettenberg’s, or Vios- 
sel Bay. Houtniquas signifies men that 
wear sail-cloth, and it is remarkable that 
the Koopman and Hesseyua tribes, the 
former of which possessed the land from 
Capetown to Vier en twentig Revier and 
Breede Revier,and the latter from Breede 
Revier to Groenland,on this side of George, 
speak one language or dialect, aad the 
Houtniquas and Gonaquas,another. Hence 
Sparman and Vaillant differ in their names 
for the same thing. The fact is, one has 
noted down the Hessequa, and the other 
the Gonaqua word. The Bosjesmans are 
runaway Hottentots. Their 7” Gezkas per- 
formed the same kind of juggling tricks 
which are described in brother Haensel’s 
account of the Nicobar Islands, an addi- 
tional circumstance, by which their origin 
may be guessed at.’ 
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Hottentots—From accounts published 
by the United Brethren, we make the fol- 
lowing extract from communications of 
their missionaries in South Africa: 

‘The Hottentots call themselves gkhuz 
gkhui, (pronounced with a click of the 
tongue or throat,) and did not come from 
the jiuterior of Africa, but over the sea. 
Their tradition runs thus: ‘ There arriv- 
ed at the Cape, somewhere about the site 
of Cape-Town, ‘a house of passage,’ (this 
is a literal translation of the Hottentot 
word, meaning evidently a ship or boat,) 
containing a man and his wife, with two 
boys and a girl, a bull anda cow, with 
three calves; two more bulls and a heifer, 
a ram and a sheep, with three lambs, and 
two other rams and asheep; and these 
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German Universilies.—The number of 
students in the University of Gottingen has 
increased during the last half year; it 
amounts to 1410. Among them are 4 Prin- 
ces, viz: the Prince of Brunswick, the 
Prince of Linanges, and the two Princes 
of Salm. Also, 17 Counts. Notwithstand- 
ing this great number, the students are 
distinguished by exemplary diligence,good 
manners and order. ‘They may be classed 
as follows: students of Divinity, 270; 
Law, 730; Medicine, 224, and Philosophy. 
105. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

A Discourse delivered at Maryville 
Ten. Sept. 25, 1822, at the Inaugura- 
tion of the Rev. Isaac Anderson, A. M. 
as Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology inthe Southern and Wes- 
tern Theological Seminary. By Rob- 
ert Hardin, A. M.—Heiskell & Brown, 
Knoxville 1823. 
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of his people. A Sermon delivered at 
Rogersville, Ten. February 2, 1823, by 
James Gallaher, A. M. Pastor of the 
Churches of Rogersville and New- 
Providence. Heiskell & Brown, Knox- 
ville. 

A Sermon delivered at the ordina- 
tion of Richard Varick Dey ; Green- 
field-Hill, Jan. 15, 1823, by Stephen 
N. Rowan, D. D. Pastor of the eighth 
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Presbyterian Church, New-York. J. 
Seymour, N.Y. ; 

A Lecture on Sacred Musick, de- 
livered at a Convention of Singing 
Schools in Shaftsbury, March 15, also 
on a similar oceasion, in Bennington, 
April 12, 1823; by Absalom Peters, 
A. M.—Bennington. 

Letters on the -Eternal Sonship of 
Christ: addressed to the Rev. Profes- 
sor Stuart of Andover. By Samuel 
Miller. D. D. Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History and Church Government, 
inthe Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church, at Princeton. 

A Sermon addressed to the Legisia- 
ture of the State of Connecticut, at the 


Annual Election in Hartford, May 7, 
1823; by Nathaniel W. Taylor, Dwight 
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Professor of Didactic Theology in 
Yale College. Second Edition. New- 
Haven ; A. H. Maltby & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Reply to the Goats of Columbia, 
in the State of South Carolina, By 
William K. Clowney. 

Letters to a young Gentleman com- 
mencing his education: to which is 
added a Brief History of the United 
States. By Noah Webster, Esq. New- 
Haven. Howe & Spalding—Printed 
by S. Converse. 

An Oration, pronounced at New- 
Bedford, Mass. Feb. 22, 1823. On 
the Anniversary of the Birth ef Wash- 
ington. By Daniel D. Whitaker. 











Keligious Gutelligence. 


Krom the Christian Observer. 


THE PLANTING OF THE CROSS AT 
MONTPELIER. 


It is deeply to be lamented, that the 
laudahie zeal of the Ultra Royalists 
and Ultra Cathohe party in France to 
awaken a sense of religion among the 
people, should have been expended 
chiefly in reviving the most frivolous 
mummeries aod superstitions of the 
Church of Rome, undefecated by the 
Scriptural light of the Protestant Re- 
formation, or even by the moderate 
counsels of those members of the Gal- 
lican hierachy itself,—the Paseals, the 
Fenelons, and the Arnaulds ofa former 
age, who, with all their attachment to 
a corrupt church, inculeated a far more 
pure and spiritual system than that 
Which the itinerating missionaries of 
the papal power are now zealously en- 
deavouring to introduce. These new 
fopperies, studiously accommodated to 
the French nation, will too probably 
tend to fanatacize one part of the peo- 
ple, and to disgust the other; leaving 
both alas ! at a distance from the pure 
and heart-searching doctrines and du- 
ies of our holy religion. The style io 
which these spectacles are arranged 
for the public edification may be learn- 
ed from the following graphic descrip- 
tion of “ the planting of the cross” at 
Montpelier. Itis extracted from the 
tour of a recent female traveller. We 
are not wholly satisfied with one or 





two of the writer’s incidental remarks, 
and should be inclined to substract 
something from the “ much good” 
which she states to have been done by 
the Catholic missions, till we are better 
assured than we at present are that 
these splendid and imposing ceremo- 
nials will be succeeded by a cordial re- 
ception of the religion of the Bible in 
its elevatirg purity of doctrine, and its 
holy and self denying effects upon the 
life. Whe general distribution of the 
Scriptures, the christian education of 
children and youth, and the simple un- 
ostentatious preaching of the Gospel, 
though they might not have suddenly 
drawn together as ifby magic, “ five 
thousand communicants, who never 
received the sacrament before,” or 
emptied the markets of poultry during 
Lent, would, in our Protestant judg- 
ment, have laid a much safer and surer 
foundation for a genuine and rational 
revival of scriptural piety, among the 
much neglected population of France, 
thanall the pomp of spectacles and 
hallowed relics. We are not, indeed, 
insensible to the decencies and public 
advantages of the outward forms of re- 
ligion; but these may, and often do, 
exist where there is none of its power, 
and are always the more dangerous in 
proportion as they lead men to substi- 
tute the one for the other. 

We are thankful, however, that even 
* one young servant girl” should have 
had her conscience awakened to a 
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practical duty, and we would hope 
that in her instance, and many others, 
* penance” was what the word really 
means, genuine repentance—and that 
at least here and there a true penitent 
in these promiscuous assemblages was 
brought in Aeart to the foot of that 
Cross, and the obedience of that Sav- 
iour, whose representation was, as we 
think, superstitiously, if not profanely, 
obtruded on their outward = senses. 
The extract is as follows : 

* April 19, 1821— We this day retra- 
eed our steps to Montpelier, and took 
up our abode at [? Hotel du Palis 
Royal. Io our prowenades about this 

lace, we could not avoid being struck 
with the astonishing alteration which 
the mission appears to have operated 
in the manners of the inhabitants since 
our visita few months before. Those 
who during the season of the carnival 
seemed to be occupied only in dancing 
dressing and card-playing, were now 
tu be seen constantly attending their 
churches and processions. The town 
looked desolate, and the market was 
absolutely deserted. In all the poultry 
market was only to be found one wo- 
men with a few couples of chickens! 
The part appropriated to vegetables 
was not quite so abandoned. Many 
of the shops were filled with engravings 
of the Holy Family, and sacred pic- 
tures; but among them M. L’Abhee 
Guyon and the cross were the most 
universal. There is no doubt that the 
mission has done much good here ; 
five thousand individuals have commu- 
nicated, who never received the sac- 
rament before. A young servant girl, 
who had stolen some articles from her 
mistress, confessed her erie to M. 
Guyon, restored the stolen goods, and 
submitted to the penance imposed on 
her. 

* April 27.—How shall I describe 
the singular ceremony of the planta- 
tion of the cross? Such an elan of 
popular feeling as it excited is scarcely 
to be rendered by description. The 
procession moved from the hospital 
about eleven o’clock ; and we first per- 
ceived it asthe foremost part came 
winding down the street to the espla- 
nade. A body of cavalry preceded ; 
followed by the Penztens blancs in their 
white dresses and veils, with the usual 
masks, walking four abreast, two on 
each side of the road. Among this 
band were several vases adorned with 
flowers, and a temple. supported by 
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statues representing angels, in the inte. 
rior of which were gilded images of 
the Virgin and Child ; the canopy wag 
ornamented with white feathers. Nex¢ 
came the Penitens blues, distinguished 
by a blue ribbon round their necks; 
after them, the boys and men of the 
hospital, and the school of orphans. 
Then followed the body ot the inhabj- 
tants, who formed the great mass of 
the procession, distributed according 
to their respective parishes. 

“The unmarried females preceded, 
amounting to an immense number ; 
veiled, and attired completely in white, 
and each holding a small blue flag, on 
which the cross was worked in white 
satin. Among them were all the prin- 
cipal young ladies of the city, easily 
distinguishable by the elegance of their 
attire, from those belonging to inferior 
classes. They wore caps and veils of 
gauze, or muslin, orlace ; muslin dres- 
ses, beautifully trimmed, and white 
satin shoes. They sung psalms and 
hymns as they proceeded. When 
this part of the female procession 
reached the esplanade, they made a 
pause, and the different divisions sung 
in parts, those behind responding to 
those in the fore-ground. This scene 
was very interesting : and it was im- 
possible to see so many elegant young 
ladies in this bridal attire, and to hear 
their harmonious voices chaunting sa- 
cred music, without the imagination 
being transported to ‘the multitude 
having white robes and palms iu their 
hands,’ and to the ‘ harpers barping 
with their, harps’ which the Apocalypse 
presents to the scriptural reader. T felt 
how strongly the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion addresses itself to the senses ; 
and how calculated it 18 to obtain and 
preserve power over the m ultitude, 
since even I, a Protestant, am not tn- 
sensible of the seductive aod touching 
influence of some of its Ceremonies. 

“Each parish was preceeded by a 
band of music, making, by its martial 
melody, rather a singular contrast with 
the religious chaunt which so soon 
succeeded to it. 

“After this almost countless train of 
white females had slowly swept along, 
came a sable suit composed entirely 
of the married women, who were all in 
black, with the exception of a white 
veil. Madame de F. only, the lady of 
the first President, wore a black veil 
to distinguish her from the rest. Next 
followed twa companies of men, who 
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had already taken their turn to carry 
the cross,two hundred in each division: 
a third company were relieved by a 
fourth, at the foot of the esplanade ; 
the remaining six relieved each other 
at the various stations appointed for 
that purpose. Af each of these places 
was erected a species of canopy, form- 
ed of high posts, festooned with ever- 
greeas and connected with wreaths of 
the same, intermixed with artificial 
white flowers; from many were suspen- 
ded crosses formed of lilacs, stocks, 
&c. 

“Then came the cross itself, the 
first sight of which was accompanied 
by loud cheers from the assembled mul- 
tude, crying, “ Vive la Croix, hurra, 
hurra !” It was forty-five feet long ; 
and the wooden figure of our Savieur 
was painted with the blood flowing 
from the wounds, It was to mean un- 
pleasant spectacle, and T involuntarily 
closed my eyes. The artificers of the 
image it seems thought it really alive ; 
and in consequence, declared to the 
Abbe Guyvn that they would not nail 
it to the cross; which office the mis- 
sionary Was obliged to execute him- 
self. M.Guyon was in this part of the 
procession, marshalling the men, giving 
the word of commaud, now jumping 
on the cross, then on tke frame work in 
the prosecution of his arduous office, 
and reminded me of David dancing he- 
fore the ark, 

“The bishop and clergy followed 
the cross; after them, the authorities, 
und last of alla regiment of soldiers 
and band. TI have omitted to mention 
that two thin lines of infantry extend- 
ed throughout the whole length of the 
procession, to keep off the crowd. 

The procession took two hours in 
passing by the spot on which we were 
stationed 3 it consisted of fifteen thou- 
sand individuals ; about sixty thousand 
Were present, including the spectators 
assembled in different parts of the towa 
to view jt. 

_“ To this immense multitude, M. 
Guyon addressed a few words of ex- 
hortation, first from the cross, ard af- 
terwards from a stone pedestal, which 
prior to the revolution, supported a 
statue. During this short harrangue, 
Which lasted only a few minutes, this 
extraordinary man addressed an ap- 
propriate word of exhortation to every 
class of people preseat. He spoke to 
the Bishop and authorities, paying 





them the highest reverence; to the 
clergy, the officers, the soldiers, the no- 
bility, the merchants, the trades-people 
and artizans ; the ladies, the females of 
the lower order; the young, the old, 
the rich, the poor. Above all, he ex- 
horted them to concord, oblivion of 
parties, and past injuries, loyalty, reli- 
gion, and universal charity. 

“ When the cross began to be raised, 
a general shout of acclamation burst 
from the assembled multitude. <A 
young lady near me (who had escaped 
from the procession, alarmed by the 
vicinity of the horses) exclaimed, Que 
cst edifiant cela.’ 1 smiled internally, 
but reflected that it was well for her if 
she was edified.” 


a 


From the Christian Observer. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Yates—who is enti- 
tled to the best thanks of the members 
of the Church of England for his dih- 
gent exertions in pressing on the pub- 
lic attention, several years since, the 
lamentable necessity of increased 
church-room, and whose suggestions 
Were a principal cause of the forma- 
tion of the Church Building Society, 
and the Act passed for effecting the 
same object—has just published a Let- 
ter to Lord Liverpool, on the patron- 
age of the Church of England consid- 
ered in reference to national improve- 
ment, the permanence of our ecclesi- 
astical establishments, and the pastora: 
charge and clerical character. From 
his publications we shall extract some 
highly important statements relative 
to the present condition of the Estab- 
lished Charch ; principally as respects 
ecclesiastical residence and patronage. 
Non-residence, Dr. Yates considers, 
and justly, as perbaps the must serious 
evil with which our church has at pres- 
entto contend. He remarks: 

“ Various deficiences, erroneous ar- 
rangements, and imperfect ministra- 
tions, in the several preparatory and 
superintendant departments of clerical 
life, have heen from time to time noti- 
ced and descanted upon; but the loud 
voice of public censure has been more 
particularly directed to the conceotra- 
ted danger and powerful mischief, ari- 
sing from the want of a due, and full, 
and efficient, and personal discharge of 
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the stated and implied duties of a paro- 
chial Christian ministry ;—and this de- 
fect has been generally considered as 
originating chiefly in what is termed 
the non-residence of the clergy.” 

The celebrated Consolidation Act 
(57 Geo. IIL.) like all former statutes, 
Dr. Yates adwits, has failed of effectu- 
ally securing clerical residence; though 
possibly it may have done something 
towards that desirable end, aud might 
do more if the payment of the full sti- 
pend which it allots to curates were in 
every instance enforced by authority. 
The ‘ public and detailed discussion of 
the subject, however,Dr.Yates allows, 
did much good ; for ‘it awakened ma- 
ny slumbering consciences ; alarmed 
many mercenary worldlings, and tend- 
ed, more powerfully perhaps than the 
enforcement of the lawsthemselves has 
done, to the promotion of this most 
useful object.’ - 

The present extent of non-residence 
amongst our clergy is perfectly appal- 
ling. 

‘It appears, without comprehending 
cathedral churches and their prefer- 
ments,that the number ofparuchial be- 
nefices in England and Wales may be 
estimated at twelve thousand, as inclu- 
ded under the descriptive terms of 
Rectories, Vicarages, Perpetual Cura- 
cies, Donatives, and Chapelries ; that 
these benefices are held by about six 
thousand seven hundred incumbents ; 
that of these Incumbents about three 
thousand nine hundred hold one paro- 
chial benefice each person ;—and that 
about two thousand eight hundred hold 
each morethan one parochial benefice... 
The total number of incumbeuts being 
about 6,700 ;—if we suppose each of 
these incumbents to reside upon one of 
his prefermeots, which in all cases is 
not the fact, even that hypothesis will 
still leave about 5,300 parochial benefi- 
ces necessarily without resident incum- 
hents ; and if we also estimate that 
about 600 benefices are, from other 
causes, without resident incumbents, 
the number of non-residences will be 
about 5,900,—nearly one half of the 
parochial benefices of the Church of 
England, at the present time, and 
under the operation of the present laws, 
without resident incumbents. And al- 
though the total number of benefices, 
and the total number of incumbents, 
given in the diocesan returns are not so 
large as the general statement, yet the 
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proportion of non-residents is s({jjj 
higher ; as, according to the returns fo; 
the year 1813, there were 6.375, and 
forthe year 1814 there were 6,804 
non-resident incumbents ; being an of. 
ficially ascertained number considera- 
bly exceeding one half of the parochi- 
al benefices of the Establishment.” 

The causes of this deplorable system 
of non-residence, Dr. Yates considers 
to be chiefly as follow :— 

“The several modifications unde; 
which these causes present themselves 
may be chiefly comprehended within 
four leading heads, or points of consid- 
eration. : 

“I. The too often absent principle, 
inthe want of a pious, a deep, and 
heart-pervading sense of the biessing of 
redemption, so grateful and predomi- 
nant as to furnish the chief and com- 
manding motives of action, and ren- 
der the whole conduct subservieutto the 
honor of God and the benefit of man. 

“TI. The too general prevalent 
principle of a regard to the occupa- 
tions, the enjoyments, and the solici- 
tudes of time, so absording and over- 
whelming as to exclude from the gen- 
eral habits of life the practical influ- 
ence which a due consideration of 
eternity must have upon them: and in 
its stead to give a cold technicality, a 
mere business-like temporal character, 
to the remunerations and employ- 
ments, the offices and functions of cler- 
ical engagements. 

“Til. The nature, circumstances, 
extent, and present application of the 
remuneration allotted and set apart for 
the time, talents, and exertions, devo- 
ted, exclusively of other avocations, to 
the national instruction and improve- 
ment. 

“TV. The manner in which the ex- 
ercise of parochial functions is intrust- 
ed to individuals.—and the moiives 
that originate and determine such se- 
lection and appointment. 

“The two first of these points, 
though of very powerful and exten- 
sive effect, are not immediately and di- 
rectly cognizable by ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline or buman legislation. 

“The two latter, including every 
consideration respecting maintenance 
and patronage, being in a considerable 
degree tangible by law and regulation, 
are the points to which attention will 
be chiefly solicited.” 
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The principal cause of non-resi- 
dence is clearly the present lamenta- 
bie system of pluralities, as sufficient- 
ly appears from the above calculations, 
and a chief cause of these pluralities 
(abating the moral causes,) Dr, Yates 
considers to be the inadequacy of a 
large portion of our ecclesiastical ben- 
efices to maintain their incumbents in 
a reasonable degree of respectability 
and comfort. This tnadequacy will 
vers vainfally appear from the follow- 
ing lacts ‘— 

“The .esult of my investigation is, 
that after all the improvements and 
augmentations whica the liberslity of 
the Crown, of the Parliament, and of 
individuals hath provided, there are no 
less than 4,869 benefices returned with- 
out fit habitations for the residence of 
an incumbent 3 and 4,361 benefices not 
exceeding the annual income of 1501. 
But these returns having been made in 
the year 1816, before the present de- 
preciation in the value of all agricul- 
tural produce, parochial benefices have 
since suffered a reduction of at least 25 
per cent. It may be necessary, in or- 
der to form a more accurate idea of 
the present state of the church estab- 
lishment, to give an abstract of the 
preceding accounts reduced, as the 
benefices are in fact, full one fourth ic 
their annual income. 

Livings from £10 to £30 per ann. 422 











30 - 60---- 1,207 
60- 75---- 645 

—75 - 98 ---- 793 

Benefices not exceeding 981. 3,067 


per annum. 
And if the 858 additional benefices re- 
turned to the Bounty Board be redu- 
ced in the same proportion, we may 
estimate that at least two thirds cf 
them do not now exceed 981. per ann.: 
this will give 572 to be added to the 
above, making a total amount, accor- 
ding to this estimation, of 3,589 paro- 
chial benetices not exceeding 981. per 
annum.” 

“It surely affords no occasion of sur- 
prise that much should remain to be 
effected when, upon an accurate esti- 
(ration, considerable more than a third 
of the parochial benefices appear to be 
Without a fit house for the residence of 
a minister, and nearly one half of them 
Without an annual revenue of one hun- 
dred pounds. How lamentably insuf- 


ficient this must be to the respectab'e 
Maintenance of a liberally educated 


Vol. V.—No. 7. AS 
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public instructor, needs not any further 
eoforcement to make evident.” 





Extracts from a Narrative of the 
State of Religion within the bounds 
of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church tn the United 
States. 


The Presbyterian Chureb, io the 
United States, embraces thirteen Sy- 
nods, and more than seventy Preshy- 
terivs. One of these Presbyteries is 
in the eastern part of New England ; 
all the others lie on the west and south 
of that region, and stretch from Niag- 
ara and Champlain, in the state of 
New-York, to Missouri and Louisiana 
on the south-west, a distance of more 
than 1500 miles. No inconsiderable 
part of (he population spread over this 
extended region is dependant on the 
Presbyterian Church for the ordinary 
means of grace. From that chureh, 
toa considerable degree, they expect 
the preaching of the Gospel, and the 
administration of its ordinances ; the 
patronage of Literary and Theological 
Seminiries; the religious instruction 
of the young, and the encouragement 
and maintenance of charitable institu- 
tions. Could we command an ade- 
quate supply of labourers for the field 
which we are invited to occupy, the 
amount of effort and responsibility de- 
volving on us, would be increasingly 
great: but an adequate supply of la- 
bourers dues not exist. The provis- 
ion which has been made, and is now 
making, for the religious wants that 
have awakened our solicitude, will be 
stated in its proper place. At present, 
we wish distinctly to announce the 
fact,.that the means of religions in- 
struction are inadequate, ina lamenta- 
ble degree, to the demand for their 
employment. From documents which 
will appear in another form, itis clear- 
ly deducible that our population ts rap- 
idly gaining on the means of religious 
improvement. To illustrate this posi- 
tion, in regard to the preaching of the 
Gospel, the following facts may be sta- 
ted. In the Presbytery of Niagara, 
there are thirty-one churches, and 
only seven ministers and liceotiates. 
The Presbytery of Albany is amoung 
those which are best supplied with the 
ministry of the gospel; but, in four 
counties within its bounds, more than 
50,000 souls are represented as desti- 
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tute of adequate means of grace. In 
the extensive states of Mississippi and 
Louisana, there cannot be found more 
than eight orten Presbyterian minis- 
ters, and very few of any other denom- 
nation. The whole territory of Mich- 
igan is yet missionary ground ; while 
East and West Florida, with a numer- 
ous population, in a very interesting 
state, bave nou minister of our com- 
munion. [n one city with three or 
four thousand inbabitaots, much anxi- 
ety ts evinced to obtain a stated Pro- 
testant ministry. 

Let us now contemplate some of the 
means which are employed for the 
cultivation of this vast field, and the 
particular aspects of providence to- 
wards it, during the past year. The 
stated and ordinary means of grace 
have been afforded as usual; and our 
ministers, and elders, generally, appear 
to have been engaged with zeal and 


fidelity, in the various departments of 


their duty. "Phe spirit of religious ex- 
ertion is still active ; and, in some in- 
stances, it has appeared in oew and 
successful modes of operation. In ad- 
dition to the efforts of Sabbath Schools, 
Catechetical Instruction, Bible Clas- 
ses, the Coneent of Prayer, Bible So- 
cleties, Theological Seminaries, Edu- 
cation and Missionary Associations, 
we are happy to learn that more than 
usual attention has been paid to the 
religious instruction of seainen 3 and, 
that, ou Many minds, the present con- 
dition of the Jews has made a distinet 
and affecting impression. While, on 
these subjecis, if dees not accord with 
the design of this narrative, to descend 
to particulars; we do not hesitate to 
fnvite the attention of our churches to 
the reports respecting thems, which are 
now before the public; and. particu- 
larly, to that of the Society for tnel- 
iorating the condition of the Jews. 
The Theological Seminar Vv. at 
Princeton, fias been unusually full du- 
ring the last year. At present, it otun- 
bers eighty five studeuts, But the 
Board have still to detail the enibar- 
rassmenots under which it labours for 
the want of funds.* The Theological 
Seminary «t Auburn is yet in its ineip- 
ient stale, but represented as rising in 


* Will auy of our congregations remain 
uninoved on this subject, when they learn 
from the Report ot the Directors, that 
promising young men are every \vear pre- 
vented tow uniting with the Setainary, 
forthe want of pecuniary means 7 
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prosperity. Its number of students, at 
present is thirteen. 

The proceedings of this Assembly con- 
tain a distinct representation, on the educa- 
tion of pious and indigent young men, fo; 
the gospel ministry. We are happy to 
perceive that this important object is com- 
maunding more attention among our church- 
es, and as evidence of this, we refer to the 
exertious of the various Education Socie- 
ties with their auxilliaries; and those in 
particular of the Presbytery of Albany, 
which alone is represented as having ex. 
pended about 1200 dollars for this object. 
during the past year. 

The United Foreign Missionary Society, 
though not confined to our denomination, 
commands, it is believed, throughout our 
churches, a good and increasing degree of 
favor. Hitherto its labours have beeu 
confined to our western Indians, amonz 
whom it has now five stations with well 
organized education families. There 
should be but one sentiment among chris- 
tiaus on the duty of patronising this noble 
institution. ‘The directors, have never- 
theless, to complain that their resources 
have been limited to an amount far short of 
their expenditures: and the assembly 
would cordially unite with them in the 
hope, that the peculiarly imposing claims 
of this society, will not, much longer, suf- 
fer it to languish. 

Having alluded to most of the means of 
religious. improvement, enjoyed by our 
churches, it becomes us now to enquire 
wWhai has been the result. On this subject 
we should speak with great caution, But 
it is important to exhibit the spiritua! 
state of the churches under our care. 
From the Presbyterial reports, it appears 
that the whole number of communicants 
belonging to our church has been much in- 
creased : but it cannot now be ascertained 
to what precise extent, as many of those 
reports are impertect.* Admitting these 
additions to have been of such as shall be 
saved, it is of little importance to us, whetli- 
er they have been gathered into the chri- 
tian community, by gradual distillations 
of the iioly Spirit, or by that increase ol 
inis influences which constitutes a revival 
of religion.” Still there are many reasons 
for considering revivals of religion as pe- 
culialy desirable ; aud the assembly would 
disappoint the churches under their care, 
it they iatled to designate those which ap- 
pear to have been the most remarkable. 
Durmg the last year, the following con- 
gr egations have been graciously visited: 


* According to a standing order of the 
General Assembly, the names ofthe minis- 
ters and churches, under their care, will 
be published next year; and it is hoped 
that all the Presbyteries will be careful te 
send up their reports in the most perfect 
forma. 








viz. In the Presbytery of Niagara, Fre- 
donia. In the Presbytery of Gennessee, 
Sheldon, Orangeville,.and Warsaw. In 
che Presbytery of Rochester, Riga and 
Bergen. In the Presbytery of Geneva, 
Romulus. In the Presbytery of Bath, 
Naples and Putney. In the Presbytery 
of Cayuga, Sempronius and Groton. In 
-he Presbytery of Onandaga, Granby. 
In the Presbytery of Oneida, Utica, 
Paris, Shenandoah, Herkimer and_Lit- 
tle Falls) In the Presbytery of Otsego, 
Butternutt’s and Bowman’s Creek. [n 
the Presbytery of St. Lawrence, the con- 
tinuation of former revivals, in Brown- 
ville) Adams, and Watertown. In the 
Presbytery of Champlain, notwithstand- 
ing the many and great causes of mourn- 
ing, they speak of a pleasing work of grace 
um the congregation of Mooers and West 
Port. It is gratifying to learn that this 
Presbytery has recently extended its limits 
by organizing a Presbyterian Church in 
the city of Montreal. In the Presbytery 
of Londonderry, an extensive revival has 
taken place in the congregation of Chester. 
In the Presbytery of Aibany, the congrega- 
tions of Knox, Edinburgh, Kingsborough, 
Esperance, and Ballston. Inthe Presbyt- 
ery of North River, South Salem. In the 
Presbytery of Long Island, Freshpond. 
Inthe Presbytery of New-York, the Rut- 
gers-Street church has been blessed witha 
special revival ; and in the city, generally, 
there is evidently an increase of the spirit 
of religion, as appears from the erection of 
several new churches, and an augmented 
number of communicants. In the Pres- 
hytery of Jersey, Newton and New-Bruns- 
wick, the congregations of Rockaway, 
Hanover, Patterson, Chatham, Morris- 
town, Baskenridge, Hacketstown, Pleas- 
ant Grove, Mansfield, Lamington, German 
Valley. and Boundbrook. In the Presbyt- 
ery of Susquehanna, Pike, Silver Lake, 
Windsor and Athens. In the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, Doylsetown, Neshamony, 
Newtown, Deerfield, and Kensington. 
These revivals, together with the good or- 
der, and spirit of religious zeal, which pre- 
vail in the city of Philadeiphia, render 
thisa highly interesting part of our spirit- 
ual vinevard, In the Presbytery of New- 
Castle, an extensive work of grace seems 
to have commenced, and the congregations 
Which have principally shared in it are 
Fagg’s Manor, Upper Octarara, Notting- 
bam, Charleston, Pencador, St George’s 
aid Doe Run. The Presbytery of Car- 
lisle must be added to this list ; and in the 
interesting revival which has visited both 
the congregation and the College of Car- 
lisle, we find an occasion for lively grati- 
tude. In the Presbytery of Washington, 
Penn., Mill Creek and the Flats. In the 
Presbytery of Hartford, New Castle, Slip- 
very Rock, Long Run, New Salem, 
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Mount Pleasant, Hopewell and Nishanok. 
This revival has been greatly promoted by 
Sabbath Schools and a system of visitation 
by several ministers, In the Presbytery 
of Grand River, Warren and Geneva. 
have experienced small revivals. In the 
Presbytery of Winchester, a number have 
been added to the church, in consequence 
of Revivals at Fredericksburgh and Hart- 
wood. In the Presbytery of Lexington, 
Lexington, New Monmouth, Oxford, 
Timberridge, New Providence and Fair- 
field. In the Presbytery of Hanover, Pe- 
tersburgh, Norfolk, Cumberland, Cub- 
creek and Briery. In the Presbytery of 
Abingdon, three congregations. In the 
Presbytery of Orange, Eno and Little Riv- 
er. From the Presbytery of Georgia we 
have heard with peculiar emotions, not 
only of the wide and melancholy desola- 
tions whieh are spread around them, but 
of the reviving powers of divine grace 
which have descended upon some of their 
churches. A powerful work of grace is 
said to have commenced in the congrega- 
tion of Medway, and more than erdinary 
additions have been made to the churches 
of Augusta, Savannah, Darien and St. Ma- 
ry’s. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN TOLLAND. 
To the Editors of the Christian Spectator. 


If vou deem the following account 
of the recent work of grace among the 
people of my charge, adapted to sub- 
serve the foterests of truth and right- 
eousness, you are at liberty to insert it 
in your useful publication. 

AnseL Nasa 

In the year 1816, it pleased the great 
Head of the Church, to grant the peo- 
ple of this place, a season of refreshing 
from his presence. This revival was 
the means of bringing about seventy 
persons into the congregational church, 
and was evidently the commencement 
of anew era amongst us. After this 
time, however. a season of compara 
tive indifierence, as to the concerns of 
religion, ensued. At no period during 
the six years immediately succeeding, 
wasthere greater cause for lamentation 
over the lukewarmness and neglect of 
the great salvation, prevalent amongst 
us, than during the few months pre- 
ceding the late out-pouring of the Spir- 
it. It was often truly appalling to wit- 
ness the small numbers who attended 
the stated worship of God on the Sab- 
bath, as well as all other meetings for 
religions purposes. For almost six 
years, very few instances of hopeful 
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conversion—probably not more than 
five or six, were known to take place 
in thetown. By degrees our state be- 
came such as apparently to justify the 
remark, that unless God should return 
and revive us again, we must soon lose 
the form, as we had already, in great 
measure, lost the spirit of religion, At 
this time, however, there were a few, 
who, it is believed, were disposed to 
weep over the moral gloom which sur- 
rounded them, and to pray earnestly 
for the effusions of the Holy Spirit. 
Asthey b held the gradual diminution 
of the church, they were filled with 
painful apprehensions respecting the 
future maintenance of the institutions 
of christianity, and excited to look for 
relief and encouragement to the ever- 
lasting hills, whence cometh salvation. 
For a considerable time previous to the 
late revival, a little company of pious 
females had been accustomed to meet 
weekly by themselves to pray that 
God would revive his work. 

Such was the religious state of this 
people, when the General Association 
of Connecticut held its meeting here in 
June, 1822. Previous to the meeting 
of this body, the people of God were 
exhorted to make it a subject of special 
prayer, that it might be attended with 
the divine presence and blessing. With 
this exhortation nuinbers were dispos- 
ed to comply; and it was afterwards 
apparent, that the petitions, which 
were offered for this end, entered into 
the ears of Him, whose throne of 
grace is always accessible. So far as 
human instrumentality is concerned, 
the meeting of the General Association 
was the first cause of the religious ex- 
citement, which commenced a few 
weeks after. It was attended with 
great interest. Some have since re- 
marked, that at the time to which I 
refer, they discovered in the apparent 
feelings of this people, symptoms, that 
good things were not only in store for 
them, but nearat hand. Whether this 
remark would have been made, had 
not subsequent events led to it, may 
be doubtful. But we know the im- 
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Zion’s prosperity, and a stronger hope 
that God would soon visit us in tender 
mercy. 

The first visible change of feeling 
on religious subjects, was a lively inter. 
est taken in a work of grace in a neigh. 
boring town, united with a spirit of op- 
position to the work, and to the man, 
who was a principal agent in it, to 
which we had not been accustomed, 
To hear bitter and reproacbful expies- 
sions respecting the servants of God 
and the operations of his Spirit, frum 
those who had before manifested only 
indifference on religious subjects, was 
with some, matter of surprise and fear- 
ful apprebension. It was feared that 
infidelity and vice were about to rear 
their heads; that the rising generation 
were soon to be corrupted; and all 
traces of virtue and religion to be swept 
away. But on the minds of others, 
this unexpected appearance of opposi- 
tion had a different effect. The more 
discerning regarded it as an omen of 
good. They saw in it, evidence that 
the consciences of sioners were begin- 
ning toawake, and believed that though 
the enemy was coming in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord would lift upa 
standard against him.: 

Such was the state of things about 
the middle of July, when some young 
persons, influenced partly by their own 
feelings, and partly by the advice of 
christian friends, went to witness the 
work of grace io the neighboring town 
mentined above, and to share in the re- 
ligious instruction there enjoyed. Most 
vf them went without any special se- 
rivusness on their minds; and, while on 
the way, some of them even remarked 
to one another, that they hardly knew 
why they were going. ‘bis visit was 
the means of good, which we trust will 
be remembered with joy and grati- 
tude in eternity. Every one of these 
youths returned with some degree ol 
religious impression; and they have 
all since made public profession of 
faith in the Redeemer. This was, 
properly speaking, the commence- 
ment of the good work which follow- 


ea. 


pressiog was made on the minds of In this 
some individuals, that the many fer- 
vent prayers then offered in our be- 
half, and the powerful preaching with 
which we were favored, would not be 
lost. For a season, however, no spe- 
cial ground of encouragement appear- 
ed. Still there was more of a spirit of 


prayer among those who delight in 


were conveyed 
to this place those sparks, which 
were soon kindled into a glorious 
flame. During the two last weeks 10 
July, the cloud of blessings, with 
which we have been refreshed, was eV!- 
dently gathering over us. It was mab- 
ifest, that the breath of the Lord from 
the four winds was beginning to breathe 
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» the valley ofdry bones. A few were 
exe ited to inquire, what must we do to 
pe saved 2? Religious meetings became 
more fuliand solemn. As yet, howev- 
ter, a revival of religion was the object 
of trembling hope and anxious ex- 
pectation, rather than of actual enjov- 
ment. The people of God deemed it 
prudent te make so mention of the 
art it ipations Which gladdened their 
hearts, except among themselves, 
They felt deep solicitude, lest all which 
appeared should prove as the early 
dew. or as Clouds without rain. 

Sach continued to be our state till 
the evening of the first Monday io 
Avgust. On this evening the tokens 
of the divine presence in the concert 
prayer-meeting, were So decisive, as to 
leave it bo longer doubtful whether a 
work of special grace was begun. It 
was, without hesitation proclaimed, 
that such was the faet, and felt by all, 
that it could not be questioned. Some 
now began to rejoice in hope; the ar- 
rows of the King beezme sharp in the 
hearts of others; a deep and awful so- 
lemnity began to be extensively wit- 
nessed ; the attention of many who 
had before cared for pone of these 
things, was powerfully arrested. Most 
of the professed disciples of Christ, 
were greatly quickened. With some 
however it was a season of great and 
painful searchings of heart. They 
were brought to feel that God had 
come among usin his power and glory, 
and had found them unprepared. For 
a season, a sense of their coldness and 
bucksliding caused them to taste of the 
wormweod and the gail, and, in all the 
anguish of a wounded spirit, to pray; 
resture unto me the joys of thy salva- 
tion. The distress endured by such, 
Was, for a season, hardly inferior to 
that felt by those, who, for the first 
time, had their sins set in order before 
their eyes. 

But though weeping endured for a 
nicht, joy came in the morniog. Ina 
httle time, the peopte of Ged appeared 
untied as the heart of one man in 
praying that his work might be advan- 
ced, and in rejoicing at beholding the 
(rumphs of bis grace over bis enemies. 
Then were the displays of the grace 
of Zion’s King marked with uncom- 
mon rapidity and power. Jehovah 
Was seen, In a most signal manner, to 
take the work into his own hands, 
producing the impression on the minds 
of beholders, that all which men could 
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do was to stand still and see the salva- 
tion of God. During the second and 
third weeks in August not less than 
sixty persons professed submission to 
God. Of these, ten hopefully became 
subjects of renewing grace in one day, 
Scarcely could we enter a house in the 
centre of the tewn, without finding 
those, who were borne down witha 
sense of sin, or beginning to rejoice in 
hope. For these two weeks the peo- 
ple of God almost felt that they were 


enjoying a second Pentecost. But lit- 
tlhe secular business was done. It was 


most interesting to behold she youth 
collecting in little groups, and speaking 
to each other of the joys which they 
felt in view of what God had done for 
their souls, or uniting with older saints 
in prayer and praise. Among these 
were some, who, a short time before, 
had manifested decided opposition to 
the operations of God’s Spirit. 

Frem this time, instances of awaken - 
ing and of conversion became less fre; 
quent, though a very considerable num- 
ber of persons were apparently, after- 
wards brought from darkness into 
God’s marvellous light. In the week 
including the last days of August, and 
the first of September, about fifteen 
professed their compliance with the 
terms of the gospel. After this, the 
work gradually declined, till some 
time in the month of December, when 
it is supposed the last instances of con- 
version took place. 

I consider every attempt at an exact 
enumeration of those, who, at such a 
season, place themselves on the Lord’s 
side, as extremely liable to mistake. 
But if I may venture an opinion re- 
specting that which can be known only 
to Him, who searches the heart, I 
should estimate the subjects of the re- 
cent revival, tn this place, at about one 
hundred and forty. With very few 
exceptions, they have continued sicad- 
fast in the faith, and nearly all of them 
now afford comfortable evidence, that 
they have been bornof the Spirit. As 
might be expected, they have mani- 
fested strong attachment to one anoth- 
er. In some instances, breaches have 
been healed, and former animosities 
softened into love. From = an early 
period of the revival, the converts have 
held frequent meetings fur prayer and 
religiousconference among themselves. 
For some weeks past, there have ap- 
peared among them and ethers profess- 


ing godliness, an increased fervor ofsup- 
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plication and engagednessinthe service 
of God, exciting the hope, that he has 
still further blessings in store for us, 

One hundred and six have united 
themselves to the congregational 
church, and about thirty others to the 
Methodist and Baptist churches. The 
greatest number received at one time is 
sixty-eight. This was the first Sab- 
bath in November, a day of great so- 
lemnity and interest, and which will 
be long held in remembrance by the 
people of God. 

As to the general] features of the work, 
they are substentially the same, that 
have appeared in the recent revivals of 
religion in other parts of the country. 
It is not pretended that the mode, in 
which divine grace operates on the 
hearts of men, is the same in all: we 
know there are diversities of operations 
while it ts the same God which worketh 
all in all. But T believe no person 
with us, has professed hope in his mer- 
ey, without first experiencing deep 
and pungent conviction of sin. In 
most instances the season of this con- 
viction has been of short continuance, 
and it has been followed by joy and 
peace in believing. Some have been 
awakened to special concern for their 
souls, and returned to their former 
carelessness. This, however, has been 
the fact with but very few, who have 
appeared to be subjects of real convic- 
tion. Nearly all such have, in a short 
time, professed submission to God, 
and by their subsequent conduct evin- 
ced the sincerity of the profession. In 
general, when we have seen persons 
pricked in their hearts, it has been pre- 
dicted, that the time was near,in which 
they were to be brought into the liber- 
tv of the sons of God, and the event 
has apparently verified the prediction. 

So far as [have had opportunity to 
observe, the converts have received 
the truth in love. It has been highly 
eratifying to observe with what readi- 
ness they have been disposed to em- 
brace the doctrines of grace. They 
have usually expressed a conviction of 
the truth of these doctrines, both from 
what the word of God has taught 
them, and from the teachings of the 
Spirit in their own experience. Where 
doubts have for a time existed as to 
the sovereignty, or the purposes of 
(rod, as the means of removing them, 
an appeal has been made to their own 
feelings with entire success. Thus it 
has been made manifest that by those 
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who love God, these and similar doc. 
trines need only to be rightly appre- 
hended in order to their being received 
with cordial approbatien, 

With regard to the subjects of this 
work, as well as the mode of carrying 
it on, God has evidently put honor on 
his own institutions. It is worthy of 
special observation, that it has been al. 
most exclusively confined to those 
parts of the town, in which the people 
have been accustomed to give regular 
attendance on the stated means of 
grace. It is not in my recollection 
that a single individual has had a share 
in the revival, who has, in years past, 
Wholly neglected the worship of God’s 
house. The principal instrument em- 
ployed by the Most High in carrying 
on the work, was the preaching of the 
gospel. The labors of those devoted 
men, whom in his kind Providence, 
he sent among us when they were pe- 
culiarly needed, were signally blessed 
to the spiritual good of this people. It 
was by their faithful instructions, their 
direct and powerful appeals to the 
heart and conscience, that sinners 
were awakened and brought to the 
Saviour. While we cherish a grateful 
recollection of their services, we would 
not forget that the excellency of the 
power is of God. 

As we contemplate the glorious 
change, which has been effected in the 
state of society, as we behold so large 
a portion of the youth in our congrega- 
tion, who were lately without hope, 
and without God in the worid, now 
sitting together in heavenly places in 
Christ, we may well adopt the trium- 
phat exclamation, What hath God 
wrought ! 

Tolland, June 2, 1823. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA’ 
BLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the A. B.C. F. M.ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $2,397 46 from 
April 13th, to May 12th inclusive, besides 
$350, as part of the legacy, of the late Dr. 
Solomon Everest of Canton in this State, 
(2,750 having been previously acknowl- 
edged,) anda legacy of $25 left by the late 
Miss Maria Manning, of Salem, Viass. 

The Treasurer of the American Educa- 
tion Society acknowledges the receipt of 
$1244,55 inthe month of May. 

The Treasurer of the United Foreig 
Missionary Society, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $1734,31 during the month ¢! 
May. 
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@Ordinations and WZnstallations. 


May 1.—The Rev. Srepnen Saun 
pers, « asinstalled pastor ofthe Church 
apd society in South Salem, West- 
chester County, N. Y. by the North 
River Presbytery. 

May 14.—The Rev. Wiu iam S. 
Heyer, was ordained by the Classis 
of Pougbkeepsie, to the word of the 
Gospel Ministry, and installed pastor 
of the Reformed Dutch Church at 
Fishkill Landing ;—the Rev. Joun 
HENDRICKS, Was ordained, at the same 
time, as an Evangelist. Sermon by 
the Rev. David S. Parker, of Rhine- 
beck. 

May 15.—The Rev. Srepnuen Bat- 
LeY, Was ordained pastor of the North 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Nantucket, Mass. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Pratt, of Barnstable. 


May 19.—The Rev. Messrs. Cyrus 
Pirtr Grosvenor, and DanisEL SHEP- 
ARD were ordained in the Baptist 
Church, Charleston, S. C. Sermon 


by the Rev. Mr. Brantly, of Augusta. 


May 22.—The Rev. NaTuanikEx H. 
Haw, was installed pastor ofthe First 
Presbyterian Church in Lexington, 
Ken. 

June 4.—The Rev. CurisTopHer 
Marsu, was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society 
in Sanforag, Maine. Sermon by the 
Rev. Asa Rand, of Portland. 

June 11.—The Rev. Joun Catrns 
We tcu, was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Warren, R.[. Ser- 


mon by the Rev. Daniel Sharpe, of 


Boston. 








Diem of Public Affairs. 


Greece.—The affairs of Greece are as fa- 
vorable, if uot more so, than at any former 
period. Only two or three places in the 
Morea remain in possession of the Turks; 
znd in respect to some of these, the Turks 
were treating for a capitulation. At sea, 
the Greeks have met with almost uniform 
success. Itis said that the Greeks are now 
offered large loans of money by Englishmen 
who have visited the Morea. If this is so, 
it Is conjectured with much plausibility, 
that these offers proceed from the English 
Government with a view that Greece may 
become an independent power ; and pre- 
sent a barrier to Russia in any future at- 
‘lempt which she may make on the English 
possessions im India. 


Slavery in Illinvis.—We have seen noth- 
‘ug in the domestic concerns of our sister 
Republics, more calculated to alarm the 
(rieuds of liberty and humanity, than a re- 
seut attempt to introduce slavery into the 
‘late of Illinois. It will be recollected that 
by an ordinance of Congress for the Gov- 
erument of the North Western Territory, 
passed in the year 1787, it was provided 
‘that there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in said Territory, oth- 
*rwise than for crimes, whereof the party 
shall be duly convicted;’ and it was furth- 
erdeclared by the authority of Congress, 
that this should be * considered as an arti- 
‘€ ol Compact between the original states 
«ud the people and states in said territory, 
and forever remain unalterable unless by 
“OMmMon consent.’ 

la pursuance of this ordinance the states 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, formed 
mM the North West Territury, have 


inserted in their constitutions respective- 
ly, an article prohibiting the introduction 
of slavery; and they have hitherto had 
abundaut reason to rejoice in their exemp- 
tion from the greatest calamity in our 
country. During the last session of the 
Legislature of Illinois, an attempt was 
made to call a convention, the principal 
object of which was to do away the fairest 
feature in their civil polity, and introduce 
an evil which can never be rooted out, 
but must descend with increasing influeuce 
to the latest posterity. The subject is 
thus noticed in *‘ THE STATESMAN’ a pa- 
per printed in New- York, 

“A bold and deperate effort is making te 
introduce the curse of slavery into the free 
state of Illinois, and the first step towards 
the attainment of this purpose is marked 
with an abaudonment of principle and up- 
right legisiation, exactly suited to the 
black design. The trick which has been 
resorted to by the friends of slavery in the 
legislature of that state, is of itself extreme- 
ly disgraceful, and will fix a foul blot on 
her reputation, unless the people, with 
becoming indignation, disavow the act ot 
their servant. who seek to betray them 
into the polluting arms of slavery.— 
They must strangle the monster while 
they have the power, or he will spread 
desolation and misery, where aow,freedum, 
security, and happiness, are enjoyed. It 
cannot but be a subject of deep regret to 
every benevolent mind, that at this age of 
the world, when a great and glorious 
struggle is about to commence in Europe 
in taver of the inherent and unalienable 
rights of mankind, against ‘ legitimate’ ty- 
rants and oppressors—whea the civilized oa 
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tions of the earth are negociating for the 
abolition of the slave trade, as the first 
step towards universal emancipation—at 
such a time, it must bea subject of grief to 
every American, that in the country where 
Liberty has chosen to dwell, one of the 
confederate states is engaged in an effort 
to introduce slavery and its train of de- 
moralization and misery. We will not, 
however, believe that the virtue of the 
people of that state can be made to yield 
to the cupidity of those who are blind to 
the dreadful calamity they would inflict. 
They will reflect on the ruinous conse- 
quences of the rash deed they are urged to 
commit; they will reflect that if slavery is 
permitted to take root in their free soil, it 
willsoon spread its blighting influence over 
every department of society, andit cannot 
be eradicated for ages; and they will not 
incur the awful responsibility of entailing 
20 great an evil on the present and future 
veneratious. 

A bare majority of the legislature have 
passed a law to try the question for the 
call of a Convention to alter the constitu- 
tion of the state; and we have it on the 
authority of a spirited, able and solemn 
protest of the minority, that the supreme 
object proposed to be accomplished, is the 
extinguishment of an essential feature of 
that Constitution and the establishment of 
slavery, as part of the civil polity; that a 
systematic design is formed to expunge 
the fairest feature of the Constitution— 
‘there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude.” The projectors of this 
plan, and the chief laborers in the unholy 
vocation, have not hesitated, in the first act 
toward the accomplishment of their 
object, to resort to an expedient, which 
as legislators and men should | crimson 
their cheeks with shame, while it indicates 
that a most desperate effort will be made 
to subdue the virtue of the people. 

‘We will give you, fellow citizens,’ 
says the Protest, ‘a brief narrative of some 
of the leading measures adopted to ensure 
the success of the convention question ; and 
leave it to you to pronounce your sentence 
of arprobation orcensure. It was openly 
and boldly avowed by some members that 
the session should never close until the 
question had succeeded; that they would 
sit here the whole summer, rather than be 
defeated. To accomplish the object it 
became necessary to remove some obnox- 
ious member and introduce a new one, 
who would accommodate his vote to the 
exigency of the occasion. <A _ pretext is 


sought for, and soon found. The seat of 
Mr. Hansen,a member of the Honce of 
Representatives from Pike county, had 
been contested by Mr. Shaw from that 
county, in an early part of the session. 
The subject underwent a full investigation, 
and it was decided that Mr. Hansen Was 
entitled tothe seat. After occupying it for 
ten weeks, he was removed to give place to 
Mr .Shaw, who it was perfectly well uncer. 
stood would vote for a convention; and 
thus the measure succeeds! The course of 
proceeding adopted for his removal was as 
extraordinary as the object in doing it, 
On Tuesday the 11th inst. the question for 
a convention was taken in the House of 
Representatives, and failed by one vote— 
a former decision of the House, severa} 
days previous, having negatived it by two, 
"j he advocates for a conventi on, however, 
unwilling to be defeated by this distinct 
and second expression of the will of the le- 
gislature, make another and more despe- 
rate effort to sustain a desperate cause. 
The vote of Mr. Hansen on Tuesday, stood 
recorded against a convention. On the 
morning of the next day a re-consideration 
of his right to his seat eventuates in his 
removal, the introduction of Mr. Shaw in- 
to the Houseas a member, and in the suc- 
cess of the convention question,’ 

Such is the disgraceful trick which has 
been resorted to by those appomiited to 
watch over the liberties and promote the 
welfare of the people, for the purpose ot 
introducing slavery into Illinois. An ex- 
posure, in a bold and manly style, of these 
unrighteous proceedings, by a writer in 
the Illinois Intelligencer, produced a reso- 
lution in the House, by vote of 17 to 15, 
that the editors forthwith iform the 
Iiouse who was the author of the article 
signed A. B. charging the legislature with 
corruption and dishonesty. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the legislature ventur- 
ed todo more than resolve. The article 
concluded in these words. —“I trust in Got 
he will not permit these fairest portions “1 
his earth, to be trodden for ages to come 
by the foot of slavery: that he will not sul- 
fer them to be desolated, by the greatest 
evil that ever escaped from Pandora’s box. 
I trust there is a redeeming spirit in the 
people of [llinois—a deep. toned moral 
feeling on this subject, which on the day of 
trial will raise its voice upon the banks of 
the Ohio river, and proclaim to slavery, 
‘Hitherto shall thou come and no further. 
and here siiall the arm of thy oppressiv? 
be stayed.’ ’ 
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